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TSTBDWCtlUS 


El»ctrioity  is  atlll  uaaTailable  to  a  aajority  of  Anerican  fapma  and 
rural  ooraaunities.  C<MBpared  with  the  other  forty-eight  states,  Pennayl- 
Tanla  ranks  sixteaath  in  the  nuaber  of  farms  served  with  eleotricityj 
howerer.  In  1935,  less  than  one-fo\irth  of  toe  farms  in  Pennsylvania  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  electricity.  An  iapetvia  was  given  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Rural  iSlectrio  Administration  in  1935,  and  in  the  keystone  state  today 
there  are  seven  rural  electric  cooperative  undertakings  designed  to  serve 
approxlaately  8,000  customers. 

The  first  part  of  this  thesis  reviews  the  history  and  development  of 
rural  electrification,  end  a  COTiparison  is  nade  between  rural  electri- 
fication in  the  United  States  and  other  perts  of  the  world.  The  second 
part  deals  with  the  activity  of  the  RM  in  Pennsylvania,  T!ie  literature 
concerning  the  general  subject  of  rural  electrification  is  profuse,  but 
there  is  little  dealing  specifically  with  Pennsylvania.  In  view  of  this 
deficiea<gr,  the  data  herein  presented  relating  to  the  rural  electrification 
projects  now  in  operation  or  in  progress,  was  obtained  by  questionnaires 
and  personal  visits  to  each  of  the  projects. 


CRAPTER  I 
DEVELOPMBHT  OF  RURAL  M.ECTHIFICATIOH 


r  / 


The  first  central  flteem-operated  electric  generating  station  in  the 
world,  known  as  the  Pearl  Street  Station,  began  operating  on  September 
4,  1882.  Lifting  was  the  onljr  serrice  perforraedj  it  furnished  fifty- 
nine  cuBtoaers  in  a  small  territory  in  downtown  ?fenhattan,  Eev   York. 
The  incandescent  laapa  used  by  the  customers  were  only  one-sixth  as 
efficient  and  had  one-fourth  the  life  of  those  today.  The  first  hydro- 
electric station  was  placed  in  operation  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  on 
October  15  of  the  aaoie  year.  Its  capacity  was  for  two  hundred  fifty 
sisteen-candlepower  incandescent  Isjnps.^ 

The   first  rural  electrification  probably  took  place  in  the  state  of 
California.  In  1900,  John  ?fertin,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pacific  CSas 
and  Flectric  Company,  introduced  en  electric  irrigation  pump  on  s  farm  in 
Yuba  County,  California.  The  farmer  being  skeptical,  the  company  installed 
thf:-  pump,  payed  all  costs  and  guaranteed  satisfaction.  It  nas   a  success, 
and  soon  electricity  was  in  common  use  in  the  vicinity.  Calif omis  was 
favciable  for  pioneering  in  the  electric  power  field  because  its  mountain 
streams  could  be  used  to  generate  hydroelectric  iX>wer  and  the  presence  of 
many  rich  cities  provided  a  profitable  market.  In  1923,  there  were  23,06^ 
electrified  farms  in  that  state.  In  1935,  81,000  farms,  or  about  fifty- 
four  percent  of  the  farms  in  California,  were  serred  with  high  line  power.^ 


1. 


2. 


Schaener,  J.  P.  Rura^  Klectrlfieation.  New  Torkj  The  Bruce  Publish- 
ing  Company,  1935,  pp  3-A< 

Coyle,  David  Cushoan.  Electric  Power  22.  the  Parm.  ITashington,  D.C.  i 
united  States  Govertiaent  Printing  Office,  1936,  p  6. 
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Between  1909  end  1921,  private  compenieB  took  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  rural  electrification,  especially  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  the  Middle  Pest,  and  in  Wisconsin;  although!  in  general  they  were  slow 
to  enter  a  field  v.'bere  operations  yielded  less  profit  than  in  the  more 
populated  ereas.  In  1909,  the  Puget  Sound  Power  an  J  U^t  Company  huilt 
the  first  electric  plant  devoted  exclusively  to  the  generation  of  cwrent 
for  agricult^arsl  purposes.  The  Middle  ITest  Utilities  System,  in  1912,  set 
up  a  rural  policy  which  aiaed  at  serving  only  compact  groups  of  sihrII 
toraa,  believine  these  to  be  tl:e  only  rural  customers  who  could  be  served 
profit-^bly.  Between  1916  r,nd  1921,  the  California-Oregon  Power  Cocnany 
increaaed  its  agricultural  power  sales  535  per  cent,  and  increased  the 
number  of  rure.l  cust^amers  31  per  cent.  In  I^'IV-IS,  the  Nortiiem  Iowa  Gas 
and  i:iectric  System  linked  together  several  small  rorel  systems.  Tiie 
average  nurabor  of  custoniers  per  ndle  in  the  project  W:'S  31.5,  which  todey 
is  not  considered  a  strictly  rural  lof.d.  In  1920,  tae  l^isconsin  River 
Power  Compel^  launched  a  vp.luable  experiment  in  tlie  form  of  s  rurel  electri 
fication  prograa  with  only  2.6  cuatomere  per  mile,  nrid   tlie  cost  per  mile 
of  liii>;  -pas  ^B26.  Although  these  were  private  undertakings,  private  e-ntsr- 
prise  w:  s  generally  reluctant  to  enter  tlie  field,  and   was  often  intolerant 
of  rural  attitudes  and  interests. 

©uring  ti-is  seme  period  (1909-1921),  electric  cooperative  societies 
r.ere  also  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  electric  enorgj-.  The  first  rural 
electric  cooperPtive  w^-s  orgRnieod  in  Wisconsin  during  this  -ieriod  c};iefly 
because  privete  enterprise  was  reluctant  and  slow  to  enter  the  field.  A 
group  of  twenty-five  farmers  organized  on  electric  cooperative  association, 
built  their  own  lines,  pnd  bought  their  uower  y/holestle.  Their  mergin  of 


profit  was  occasioned  by  incr«»»ed  apan  lengtha,  thus  requiring  fewer 
poles  end  appurtenances.  In  1920,  the  Recleaation  Serrice  Plant,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  CJoremment,  serreu  electricity  to  a  farmers' 
mutual  cooperative  operating  265  miles  of  line  in  southern  Idaho.^  In 
Uie  same  year,  various  CJhio  groups  built  cooperaUve  lines  and  theii  turned 
thein  over  to  private  companies  to  operate.  These  were  but  a  few  of  the 
attempts  of  the  fanners  to  try  to  obtain  electricity  at  a  rate  which  they 
could  afford  to  pay, 

Kural  electrification  received  a  stimulus  when  early  in  19S3,  the 
Comittee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  was  formed,  ;)ertly 
as  a  result  of  agitation  which  started  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  comixjsed 
of  twelve  members,  ttiree  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  American  Form  Bureau 
Federation,  four  were  representatives  of  the  National  lilectric  Light  Assoc- 
iation, and  one  representative  from  e^ch  of  tiie  followingj  Aoericen 
Society  of  Af;riculturfcl  Engineers,  manufacturers  of  Term  electric  plants, 
Mid  the  United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Commerce. 
Tne   i'r  rm  Bureau  Federation  withdrew  from  the  Coianittee  in  I934,  and  the 
Feueral  Government  representatives  rosigt\ed  in  1935,^ 

Meanwhile,  tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  aad  been  busy  in  resei^rch 
work  upon  a  survey  of  uses  of  power  on  farms  in  the  United  Statfcs.  The 
restilts  of  this  survey  were  published  under  tb.e  direction  of  C.  D.  xClnsman 
in  1925,  and  was  known  as  the  National  Farm  Power  Survey.  Another  bulleUn 


3. 


A. 


This  cooperative  initiated  the  policy  of  heviiig  customers  reed  tl.eir 
own  meters  1^  placing  the  hands  of  the  meter  in  the  correct  .osition 
on  a  post  card  suuplied  for  the  -juroose. 
Coyle,  2a.  cit..  p  62. 


was  i«8ued  in  1933»  Bupplementlng  this  svarrey. 

Public  attention  .as  called  by  this  Btutfy  to  the  nany  uses  to  which 
electric  enerer  could  be  put  on  the  farni.  For  example,  in  im,   seven 
out  of  ten  American  workers  we-.,  on  farrnsj  only  one  out  of  ton  ^as  avail- 
able, for  all  the  other  work  of  the  nation.  Today,  only  ti.o  out  of  ten 
worlc.r.  ar..  on  farms.  Kinsman  aoints  out  that  part  of  t'^ie  exodue  from 
f..o  fa™  ha3  been  the  Increasing  availability  of  .ower  from  30urces  other 
than  h^x^an  labor,  •n^e   average  f..rm  worker  in  I85O   had  I.5  horse,x,«er  to 
holp  hi3j  in  1923,  he  had  4-5  Iioraeoower,  and  l:r,-  1930,  6.7  horsenorer  oer 
.orkor.  Likewise,  average  .^oduction  oer  fam  ,,orker  shower!  r  steady 
increnso  from  1350  to  1930.  'Ilhe  anK>-ant  of  oowcr  used  on  ..  fana  reached 
tr.,,cndous  pro.x>.rtions.  Besid.a  hwn  lel>or  in  lor5,  aYrrlcult'or.  employed 
4",090,000  horseporer  units  of  energj-.  Tds  was  twice  as  much  poller  ,e 
was  used  In  .11  nanufncturin,,  .ud  v.s  erc-aeci   onl,^  ly  the  .^o^er  nseC   in 
trensportntion.  The  cost  of  this  ac-ricatural  .orer  .^.3  ap:,ro.:lr.ntnly  three 
billion  dollar..  But,  of  th.  47,000,000  horsepov.er  used  oi:  th.  f..rtn  in 
19:5,  onli'  .'',010,000,  or  four  per  cent,  rre   accourtcd  for  b;.-  electricity, 
"r.d  r,I94,OaO  horsepower,  or  3.1  pnrcc.nt,  of  the  70,502,000  horsepower 
av.U..ne  on  the  f..nr  in  1030,  w...  derived  from  electricity,  ^aectricity 
M  B   source  of  newer  on  the  f.rn:  wns  in  r  declining  st^ge  during  the  first 
helf  of  the  present  decade. 

Rural  electrification  ^t   the  hands  of  the  private  power  industir  vent 
f  .r.ard  very  slow^v  during  tH«  y.,ars  1924  to  193^1.  The  tdison  Institute 
has  made  up  the  following  tables  showin,'  the  prepress  of  rural  electrification 


during  that  period* 


8. 


rnmm  of  fahtis  &iw  ttuRAL  mm.ims  sehted  r-or  ircluuisg 

uromroAL  LicarriaG  flasts 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


204,780 
246,150 
309,125 
393,221 
506,242 


1929 

1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 

1934 


576,168 

649,919 
698,776 

709,449 
713,558 

743,954 


Hie  largeat  number  of  faiws  electrified  in  one  year  »as  approxl- 
jaately  113,000.  In  no  other  year  did  the  number  of  fartas  electrified 
ruii  over  90,000  fEraa.  During  the  depression,  the  number  fell  as  low  as 
4,109  farms,  or  rural  dwellings,  electrified  in  one  year.  For  the 
duration  of  this  period,  the   arerage  number  of  f^nas  or  rural  dwellings 
electrified  erery  year  was  49,015.8. 

The  743,944.  f»ras  electrified  at  the  beginnlne:  of  1935  represented 
only  13.9  percent  of  the   fsras  in  trie  United  States,  and  only  twenty-seven 
percent  of  the  rural  dwellings  of  one  hundred  fifty  inhabitants  or  less. 
This  condition  grestly  retarded  the  aod&mizatioa  of  farna  and  rural  cob- 
aunities.  Of  the  5^.7  iuillion  .people  in  this  countiy  who  live  on  farms, 
it  has  been  aecertaiiied  that* 

73  percent  211; pt  crrry  water  from  Kells  or  other  sources  of  supply | 
77  percent  aujt  put  u.^   with  unsanitary,  incdnvenlent,  out-door 

tolletS} 
93  percent  have  neither  bathtubs  nor  showersi 
76  percent  must  depend  upon  kerosene  or  gcsoline  laapsj  Bpp&rently 

about  10  percent  xise  candles  or  are  witlrely  without  llght| 
33   percent  heat  their  hoaes  partially  or  entirely  with   fire  olacee 

*nd  54  perpsnt  jrith  etOTesf 
43  percent  rn   c<Mi;>elled  to  do  their  laundry  work  out  of  doors. 


5. 
6. 


Coyle,  j^   cit«.  p  69. 

Monthly  I*bor  Revlaw.  Washincton,  i^.  U.t  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

(U,  S,  Govenwent  Printing'  Office),  XLIll,  No.  3,  September,  1936,  55 


it 


Such  appliances  as  electric  toasters,  washing  -achinea,  mangles,  fans, 
and  refrigerators,  nov.   so  eaaentinl  to  confortable  living,   could     in  I935 
be  fouBi:  in  less  thsn  one  ont  of  ten  /mericer.  fnrv.  hones, 

the  bnckfjcrd  stt  te  of  .nirr.1  electrification  in  the  United  ?trtr-p  is 
rtr^icir4-'l:-  shown  V  coapprir,on  tith  forrign  countries.     In  t^r  :-,rovlfice 
of  Ontario,  t',Tenty  percent  of  the  -ur»a  populsticn  hf.d  rlectricitj-  :-v?il- 
able  in  19:35,  re  corTsppred  Trith  10.9  percent  in  the  United  ^tntt-s.     Thit 
in  spite  of  the  fact  thrt  there  r.-c  only  one-fifth  rs  n.^-ry  ppor«:'.e  j^r 
Gci:rrc  -ilc   (S.4.)  nr.  th^  nverrge  in  t}>e  United  SU-.te.sJ^ 

On  t^  p  continent  of  ."Sirone,  rursl  nlectrificption  hP8  mnce  rnich 
orOiTcss.     ?Vrnce,  t.t  the  bc-inninf  of  1935,  hnd  ninety-Wiree  oercenf  of 
p.n  l-.cr  conr^ojiitipc  server?,  incli^ding  ninety-Dne  percent  of  t}-.^  mrfl 
con-i:r.itifis.     T»-c  PVencl-:  fovcrnnent  h?,<?  rgf^iEted  P5,093  of  itn  38,(0O.< 
?Qi:ticrl  svMivisione  to    procure  <-lectrlcity.     Ir  r^m^'ny,   f i "ty-th '•f e 
pe-'ccnt  of  nil  electricity  used  cojr.ee  from  plants  jointly  ottip-:  i^r  prifnte 
r:nd  public  int^^restt",   md  only  thrive    jcrccnt  fror  privtt'-ly  o^ned  util- 
ities.    Her  rural  !.— ers  're  sensed  by  5,000  roo-.errtive  5oci<'t\rr.. 
rv-it-rrlnnd  ig  100  peroont  elfjctrific?  rith   rixty-fivp  --rcent  of  its 


electric  crev^  cocin-r  fron  pu.blicl:.-  o?-nrd  plnnto.     ^ivato  por«r  utilities 
fire  dir>Cov*rT.-ed  ^y  gr^^ntin*;:  povemment  subsidies  to  enterprises,   sixty 
p.->rcent  of  vhcse  capitel  is  publicl;>'  oined.     riolland*s  234,000  frrae 
f.ll  served  with  electricity  by  plants  ovneO.  bv  th^^^    public.     Kurel  »=r 


'?re 


nd 


iu-ban  Ei-eas  are  served  at  t'v.  epy.c  rate,   t'-.c  costs  beinr  rvernj^fd  ove-  all 


/ 

t     < 


Thi;3  Province  h^s  the  morld»s  largest    mDliclo'  omae     ^wer  plant  with 
^m  output  of  nerr];,-  seven  billion  iciloT^r  tt  hours  in  IIJJ^.     'tno  '•Ffydro* 
operates  on  a  coet  bcsls  system*     Yerr  hy  yrar  equity  accumuletes  and 
this  is  turned  back  into  tl  e  municipaJitit  s.   Coyle,  0£.  cit>,   pp  73^f^ 


10. 


territory, 


difficult  because  of  the  density  of  population  (700  persons  per  equare 


mile)* 

In  the  Sc&ndinavian  countries  rural  electrification  has  also  progressed 
much  farther  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Sweden,  sixty-fire  percent  of 
the  agricultural  area  is  electrified.  In  Sorway,  fifty-five  percent  of 
the  rural  population  receive  electricity,  and  in  Dennark  it  has  been 
estimated  that  85  percent  of  all  houses  and  faras  in  rural  areas  hare 
electric  senrice.  This  advance  has  been  achieved  to  a  large  extent  through 
the  device  of  electric  cooperative  associations.  In  Sweden  most  of  the 
distribution  lines  hare  been  built  ly  fans  cooperatives  with  the  assistance 
of  sipall  loans  from  the  govemaent.  Electricity  is  generally  bought  at 
wholesale  from  publiclj'  owned  and  a  few  privately  owned  generating  plants 
nd  distributed  under  cooperative  aanageoent.  In  Deniaaric,  cooperatives 
ortanized  by  fsrmers  engage  in  almost  every  type  of  activity  including  the 
production  and  distribution  of  electricity.  In  Horway,  the  laws  of  the 
country  have  discouraged  private  utlUty  coapanies  with  the  result  that 
only  five  remain  in  existence  as  compared  with  322  owned  trj-  district  and 
municipal  govemaents.  More  than  ninety  percent  of  the  total  capital 
invested  in  Norwegian  electric  utillUes  is  publicly  owned. 

Several  islands  in  the  Pacific  have  made  rapid  strides  in  rural 
electrification.  Ifefw  Zealand  has  a  sparse  populaticm  per  square  mile  (15), 
but  it  lias  been  estinated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  rural  population 
hf.ve  electricity.  Government  subsidies  have  been  responsible  to  a  large 
extent  for  this  progressive  conditiMi  at   rural  electrification. 


ft 


8.  Despite  the  small  industrial  load,  the  average  consumption  per  cust- 
omer is  2000  kilowatt  hours  per  year. 


11 


Another  small  island,  Tasmania,  has  made  great  strides  in  rural 
electrification  despite  a  population  density  of  eight  people  per  square 
Bile.  Approximately  seventy-five  percent  of  its  people  have  electricity 


and  its  rural  areas  f>.re  extensivelj'  served.  Even  Australia,  with  a  land 
area  almost  as  great  as  the  United  States,  but  with  n  population  only 
one-twentieth  as  large  (population  density  is  two  persons  per  square  mile), 
h83  nsde  considerable  progress  in  rursl  electrification  in  several  of  her 
states,  notably  Victoria  and  Hew  South  Wales.  North  of  Australia  lies  the 
island  empire  of  Japan,  usually  considered  to  be  backward  as  far  t-.s   %est- 
e-n  civiliBation  is  concerned.  However,  11,/^00,(>C)0  out  of  a  total  of 
12,700,!>X  homes,  representing  ninety  percent  of  the  households  in  this 
country,  are  electrically  lighted. 

Rural  electrification  has  not  been  difficult  in  some  foreign  countries 
because  of  the  density  of  oopiat.tion.  Others,  however,  lieve  not  been  so 
detisely  populated  and  still  htve  attained  a  high  degree  of  rural  electri- 
ficrtion.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  all  the  countries  studied, 
public  ownership  and  govemraentul  subsidies  seemed  general.^  Private 
cepital  has  been  reluctant  to  enter  tlic  field  of  rural  electrification  in 
genoral,  so,  in  many  countries  rural  areas  have  been  supplied  vdth  elect- 
ricity by  the  cooperative  method. 

In  rifm   of  the  unlimited  natural  resources  and  technological  Rc^:ieve- 
Konts  made  in  America,  how  can  the  backwardness  in  rurrl  electrification 


be 


t.xplained?  There  «re  b   number  of  re»isons.  In  trie  past,  privete  utility 


comaaniee  hr>ve  considered  the  farmer  a  snail  domestic  custoaer  who  could 


9.  Coyle,  o£..  clt.,  pp  72-83. 
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not  be  served  except  at  a  loss  or  snail  margin  of  profit.  Purthenuore, 
construction  costs  h&ve  been  high.  The  followini^  chart  shot^s  the  cost 
per  mile  of  line  charged  by  the  different  private  utility  con-anies  in 
different  sections  of  the  countryi 


Section 

New  Qigland 
Middle  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
Kast  South  Central 
'lest  South  Centrsl 


i^Sfil  i2g21  lUfi 
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11540 
$115B   to 

$iao  to 

fLU7  to 
11616  to 
^550  to 
fl575  to 


$1782 

$2174. 

11850 


11870 

11637 


/.  third  reason  for  t'le  backward  stste  of  rural  electric  service  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excessively  high  and  complicated  rate  schedule  wT-ich  most 


o: 


companii 


Ti^tos  and  tJ-iose  useJ  by  the  Tennetsee  Valley  Authority  is  revealing.     The 


TVA  scliedulo  runs  as  follows i 
?^ontJily  use   (^j^ 

First  50 
Next  150 
Next  200 
IJext  1000 
Next  UOO 


Minimum  Monthly  Bill  -  75^ 


Net  per  kwh 

3<i 
U 

0.75^ 


How  different  is  the  monthly  rate  schedule  of  the  typical  modern 
private  utility  coBi;)anyt 


Item  Ij 
Item   2i 


«L  ?aont^.7  Charge  to  cover  meter  expense,  billing,  etc. 
S.  senrice  line  charge  of  0.5i  per   foot  for  the  excess 
orer  200  feet  of  senrice  line,  the  said  line  consisting 
of  wires,  poles  &.nd   other  necessary  f^ccessories. 


10. 


U. 


bwanson,  :.!olvin  0.,  "Rural  Electric  Distribution  Unes",  Itural 

"1^^^^^^^^^^^^"  ^^^^^   Washin^:ton,  D.  c.t  U.S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  I,  Ho.  ^,  December,  1935,  1^5. 

This  cost  includes  all  a  jpurtenances  to  the  line. 
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Item  3« 


Item  t^t 


Item  ^t 
Item  6l 


a.  Itf^fff^ya^r  Qharge  for  the  slae  of  the  transformer 

that  is  provided  idiere  the  custoner  is  to  be  aerred 

exclxiaively  from  a  transforraer, 

S.  j22i£  iiSS.  O^&rge  determined  by  inultiplying  the 

consumer's  monthl/  billing  demand  by  the  Talue  of 

the  desiand  miles  of  line. 

&  <^»P«M^  chfcTge  of  between  $1,50  and  |2.00. 

aSL  e|,ec1;yipi,tT  bsae  ratg.  of  2.9^  per  kidi  for  all 

electrical  energy  used  in  a  nonth. 
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Tims,  tlie  schedule  would  be  as  follows! 

Monthly  Use  (kwh)         Net  Monthly 


0 

100 
150 


$12.20 

11.36 
13.10 

IS. 00 


Arcrage  Kat^e 
eer  kwfe 


2S.40# 

13 -lO-* 
7.6  ^ 


Need  for  rural  electrification  hes  impressed  itself  upon  mei?/ 
thoiightful  Americans.  A  tremendous  stimulus  was  given  to  public  otmer- 
Aip  and  rural  electrification  by  tlie  election  of  Franklin  1).  Koosevelt 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1932.  President  Hoosevelt  had 
lont.  been  an  advocate  of  cheaper  electricity,  particularljr  for  the  farms. 
Be  advocated  the  expansion  of  rural  electrification  as  Governor  of  tlie 
GtPtP  of  New  York,  end  during  the  Presidential  Uainpaign  of  1932,  in  a 
speech  ft  Portland,  Orepon,  he  saidi 

..  1  "It  Celectricity]  turns  the  wheels  of  our  trans>oort«tion 
a.id  our  factories.  In  the  home  it  serves  not  onlr  for  lipht. 
l^L  It  ^r?""^  the  willing  servant  of  the  family  in  ooxsr.C 
ZT,\TZ  '  ^  ""^  relieve  the  drudgery  of  the  housewife 
anc.  lift  the  rroat  btirden  off  the  shoulders  of  tJ.c  herd  work- 
mg  iarmer. 

..^  "}   ff^'  ''^"'"  become*  because  we  are  most  ce  t.^inly  beck- 
oS^'^firas  !  ''''^  °^  electricity  in  our  American  hoaes  and  on 

a-VAnt!^^*  prevents  our  /merican  p«ople  froa;  takinp  full 
aavantafe  of  this  freat  economic  rnd  humane  agency? 


1'' 


Jrdar,  H.   "Two  HurM  Hate  Schedules  —  A  Study  in  Contrasts* 
^m,  Electrification  Neas,  I,  Mo.  ^,  Dece.be;.  1935,  Si"    ' 


"The  anewer  is  siaple.  It  ie  not  because  we  lack 
undereloped  water  power  or  undaiaed  surpluses  of  coal 
and  oll» 

"The  reason  that  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  our 
!X>SBibilitie8  Is  frankly  and  definitely  because  main- 
selfish  interests  in  control  of  llt:ht  and  power  indust- 
ries hare  not  been  sufficiently  far-sifted  to  establish 
rates  los  euoui^h  to  encourage  widespread  public  use,"^-' 

President  lioosevelt,  speaking  on  Aueust  4,  1934,  at  the  Bonnerille 

DRm  in  Oregon,  s&idi 

"While  we  are  improving  navigation  by  the  dao  we 
are  creating  power  and  I  always  say  »More  power  to  you*. 
I  donH  believe  that  you  can  have  enough  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  the  power  we  are  developing  here  is  going 
to  be  controlled  by  the  government, 

■Two  years  ago  when  I  spoke  in  Portland  I  said  ttie 
principle  of  government  needs  yardsticks  so  ttiat  the 
people  in  this  country  will  know  whether  ttiey  are  payir.^- 
the  proper  price  for  electricity  of  our  times  .... 

"And  then  the  last  reason  of  all,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  of  vast  iaportence,  is  the  fact  thet  in  this  northwest 
section  of  our  land,  we  still  have  the  need  of  e  vastly 
increased  po,julution."J-4   [Due  to  the  power  generated,] 

The-  next  day  President  itoosevelt  reiterated  his  views  on  power  at 
the  Coulee  Dam  in  Oregon.  He  saidt 

".  .  .we  pre  going  to  see,  1  believe,  with  our  own 
eyes,  electricity  and  oower  made  so  cheap  that  it  will 
become  a  stajiderd  article  of  use,  not  only  for  agri- 
culture Bnd  manufacturing,  but  also  for  every  home  within 
reach  of  an  electric  light  line. 

"The  experience  of  those  sections  of  the  world  tliat 
have  cheap  power  proves  conclusively  that  the  cheaper  the 
power  the  more  of  it  is  used  .  .  ."J-5 
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|es.  lo^  T^8j   New  Torkt  Ne%  York  Times  Company,  LXOTI,  Ho.  ^7,270. 
September  22,  1932,  16.  »    •   '»  "■>$ 

Ii>id.,  August  Ji,  193A,   p  3. 
IhW.,  August  5,  1934,  p  3. 
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Since  President  Itoo8evelt»s  election  in  1932,  rural  electrification 
has  been  promoted  chiefly  l^  the  fonaation  of  the  Tennessee  Vall^ 
Authority  and  the  Rural  JO-ectrification  Adainistration.  The  avowed  pur^. 
pose  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  May  18,  1933,  waai  "to 
provide  the  navigability  F,nd  to  provide  for  the  flood  control  of  the 
Tennessee  Kiver|  to  provide  for  reforestation  and  the  proper  uae  of  aar- 
ginal  lanis  in  the  Teimessee  V&lleyj  to  provide  for  the  %ericultural  and 
industrial  developaent  of  said  valley j  to  provide  for  the  national  defense 
by  the  creation  of  a  corporation  for  tlie  operation  of  Government  properties 
at  nnd.   near  ?^scle  Shoals  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  end  for  otlaer  purposes. "''•^ 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  done  rauch  to 
bring  cheap  light  and  power  to  the  fanaers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Adainistrstion  was  established  by  fizecutive 
Order  on  llay  11,  1935,  under  the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Kelief  Approp- 
riation /ct  of  1935.  The  Adfflirdstration  was  set  up  "to  initiate,  fornulate, 
administer,  and  supervise  a  program  of  approved  projects  with  respect  to 
t':u  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  in  rural 


areas," 


17 


Tlie  UFA  hfid  nothing:  to  guide  it  in  the  performance  of  its  tasks  for 
there  was  nothing  mentioned  in  the  Faerpency  Relief  AppropriPtion  Act 
otlu  r  than  its  general  policy  and  the  duties  of  its  Administrator.  As  the 
private  utility  coapanies  owned  most  of  the  electric  utility  properties, 
the  m.   celled  a  meeting  of  the  executives  of  these  companies  (seventy- 
five  percent  of  then)  in  Washington,  shortly  after  the  iSxecutive  Order 


16. 

17. 


i«S.   Sta^.  Ij,.,   XXXXVIII,  Part  1,        58. 

^utive  Order  No.  7022.  -  Establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Adciiniatration  -  May  11,  1935. 
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it 

■A, 


'   ■->. 


v»as  issued,  to  discuss  a  tentative  program.  From  this  conference  grew  a 
consmittee  of  utili^  representatives  whoee  duty  it  was  to  connect  the 
private  utility  industry  with  MA*     A  conference  of  the  laanagers  of  the 
municipal  electric  utilities  was  also  called  in  the  letter  part  of  May, 
1935,  to  discuss  the  power  problem*  Tfie  one  large  difficulty  brou^^t  out 
in  this  dieciission  ims  t!iat  in  meny  states,  statutes  prohibited  the 
e>rtensiOAn  of  cranicipal  lines  b^ond  their  corix>rate  boundaries.  It  was 
thouglit  tlie  difficulty  could  be  solved  by  bringing  the  farmers*  lines  to 
the  ''^v  tcs*'  of  the  city,  and  then  connecting  the©  with  Uie  municipal 
system.  A   third  conference  was  held  witti  the  cooperative  le(!^ders  of  the 
nt^tion  because  it  was  ajitici^jated  that  some  money  wotald  be  loaned  to 
cooperative  projects. 

In  the  meantime,  the  private  utilities  were  conductinf:  a  nation-wide 
survey.  From  the  study,  tiie  Committee  of  ISxecutives  of  the  private  power 
ind^::try,  planned  during  the  summer  of  1935  a  program  which  included  the 
exioen'liture  of  |238, 2^^0,000  for  connecting  and  equipping  a  total  of 
351,000  rural  prospects,  including  ?^7,000  farners.^^ 

Because  of  the  impetus  given  the  rural  electrification  move  during 
1935,  the  first  six  months  of  1936  saw  farm  connections  higher  than  for 
any  tvelve  monttx  period  since  1929*  Mr*  Morris  L.  Gooke,  the  Administrator 
of  {FA  -t  that  time,  believed  that  because  the  private  power  industries 
supplied  ninety  percent  of  the  national  power  service,  the  ilM  should  loan 
to  them  ninety  percent  of  tlie  first  ?100,000,000  allotted,  provided  the 
private  utility  comijanies  would  agree  to  certain  re&aonable  conditions  such 


15.  Coyle,  2a.  cit.,  p  92. 
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as  area  service  without  "creaa  aklaming",  einple  schedules,  eliadnatlon 
of  high  demeiid  charges,  econoatical  construction,  end  ssle  of  cnrrfmt  to 
coo  -eretlves  rhen  naked. ^ 

The  ppiTate  utllitieg  at  first  coopereted  with  KEA,  sppointing  the 
r.forenejntioned  committee  and  conducting  the  survey  of  the  possibilities 
of  ruTf^l  electrification.     They  reported  on  July  2A,  1935,  that     "in 
cooperation  with  Kfc'A,  we  believe  the  nrivtitely  owned  utilitie?  can  absorb 
t>  c  full  #100,000,000  available  under  the  Work  Helief  Ap;)ropriation  Act 
for  construction  of  additional  niral  fncilitles.*^^ 

But  in  the  surveys  conducted,  Mr.   Cooke  found  an  innocent  little 
phraec  T.'hich  he  thought  might  lead  to  disastrous  results  if  stTeed  to. 
Tuis  phr?.se  read,    "The  problem  of  farmers  is  not  one  of  rates,  but  of 
financing  the  wiring  and  purchase  of  applifjices.*^^     The  Admini strftor 
would  not  a.-^ree  to  such  r.  phrase,  but  he  was  hopef-al  that  the  difficulty 
coiad  be  strrdfthtejied  out.     As  yet  no  agreement  hrs  been  rerched. 

In  JanuTjy,   I036,   the  Norris-Raybum  Bill  for  Kurnl  laectrificRtion 
*as  introduced  into  Uonpress.     Scnrtor  Norris,   it  w..6  revealed  by  the 
bill,  ras  opposed  to  lending-  KKA  money  to  private  utilities.     Ke  was  ,uite 
c^rt.in  that  the  tr.sk  woiild  Uke  $100,000,000  .  yorr  for  .   period  of  years 
if  the  job  WES  to  be  done  well,   end  also  that  the  farmers  should  '-e 
'dlowed  to  form  their  own  orf^ani7,i.tions.      Administr  tor  Uooke,   with  a 
"•Jority  of  his  strff,   stated  th-t  -there  should  be  no  duplication  or 
comprtitionj   that  there  should  be  no  extensions  of  aunicipally  armed  lines 
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^f"r!.t'^«°^-  7^«  »^^'  '  ^   New  Deal  Venture  in  Human  r-clfare"  Public 

^;^^t^  fajfesi^ilX,  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  Tashlngton,  D-c!!^ ^ 

ibid   on  i^^/S^''**''  inc„XXI,  No.  7,  ?^arch  31,  1938,  399-A03. 

Ml't   PP  399-^03. 
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or  cooperetiTe*  built  in  areaa  already  serred  hy  jarivate  corapanlesj  that 


-in 


V^E 


ftmuallj'  would  be  sufficient," 


*|  and  that  forty  to  fifty 
22 

Lctf  as  finally  passed  on  M< 


proridecl  a  means  by  i^ich  rural  electrification  in  the  United  States  could 
bHCoine  sn  RCcoBDlished  fact.  The  Administrator  (  ly  the  sections  of  the 
f,ct)  is  £pix)int©d  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  10  years  at 
.-10, 00-3  per  year,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  Bake  loans  to  the  different  sub- 
divisions for  the  purpose  of  rural  electrification.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  to  make  loans  to  the  Administrator  for  the  fiscal 
yea-  ending  June  30,  1937,  i^  to  ''50,000,000  at  three  percent.  Forty 
nlllion  dollars  is  to  be  appropriated  yearly  frojn  the  United  States  Treas- 
ur/  for  the  fiscnl  year  ending  June  30,   1933,  and  for  eadi  of  the  e^ght 
3r=ars  thereafter  for  the  purpose;^  or  the  act.  Fifty  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriate!  is  to  be  allotted  yearly  to  the  stft*  g  in  ^rooo-tion  to  the. 
n>^nber  of  C^v^n   not  then  receiving  central  station  service  b.ari 
tota  na-nber  of  farms  in  the  United  States  not  then  receiving  such  ser- 
vice. The  other  fifty  percent  is  available  to  the  states  and  territories 
without  retard  to  proportional  allotment,  providing,  no  more  than  seven 
percent  is  used  in  any  one  state,  or  in  all  the  territories.  If  a  part 
of  onn  yenrts  loan  is  not  used,  it  is  available  for  use  in  succeeding  years, 
providing  thKt  no  more  than  ten  percent  is  loaned  to  any  one  state,  or  all 
the  territories,  and  that  no  money  is  borrowed  from  the  HFC  after  June  30, 


to  t':e 


1Q37. 


Lo^niB  &re  available  to  persons,  corporations,  states,  territories. 


•v»^  « 


^2ill.,  pp   ?Q9-4.t")3. 
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and  subdivisions  of  the  saae,  imnicipulities^   ptjople^s  utility  dietricts 


ua 


looperatiye,  nonprofit  or  lixaitfcd  dividend  associations  organised 


urrJer  the  laws  of  any  atato  or  territory  of  the  United  Stt^tee.     Loans  may 
also  bt;  Made  by  the  Adminietriitor  to  rural  people  for  the  wiring  of  their 
prejuises  i.nd  for  the  ac^^uisition  and  installation  of  pluabing  and  elect- 
rial  s-oipment^     Money  is  appi^priuted  from  the  Treasury  for  the  ^purpose 
of  ma^ii^o  iuvu£>tiguti.ons,  publications,   ©urvqys,   etc.     All  Iomis  and  con- 
tr:.cts  entered  into  by  the  3iiA  under  the  iSxecutive  Order,  nuinbered  7D37 
ar.  x^rfxiz:' CTree,   to  the  organisation  under  this  act.     'Tb.e  act  is  to  be 
edidnictered  on  a  non--partisan  basis,   and  in  the  selection  and  v)romotion 
of  employees,  no  political  test  or  qualification  >dll  be  given  or  con-- 
sidnred,  nil  apx>intiV.ents  and  promotions  being  made  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  efficiericy.     The  uncompt-nsated  services  of  any  federal,   state,   or 
loct.1  officer  niay  be  used  by  tl;e  Administrator  i.hen  available.     }U  may 
appoint  rnc:  fi..  coLu-ensotion  of  attorneys,   euf'ineers,   inC  experts  without 
reperd  to  tlie  Civil  Service  laws,     he  mty  also  appoint  and  fix  tlie  com- 
pensation of  such  other  officials  subject  to  civil  service  laws  as  he  may 
deem  neccecai^',  and  prescribe  their  duties.     T5it  Acuninistntor  wakes  a 
report  anraTlly   (bufcrc  January-  20th  of  efech  yeB.r)   to  Gonfress  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  act.     T^ie  Adjnini.-tr^  tor  can  extend  the  time  of 
ptyjTient  of  interest  on  loans  made  for  fice  years.     Loans  -lade  by  the 
Recorstruction  Fiiu.ace  Corporation  caimot  he  extended,  hovev^r.     "Kural 
*ree"  neLn^j  vny  area  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  ^ny  city, 
Vi^a^e,  or  borout;h  hiving-  fc   .x^pult.tion  in  excess  of  l^OO  inlifc^bit^^nLs, 
ncludlnv:  hoth   fr  m  ^  no  nonfmn  nooulfttion.      »*Fnrni"  means   ^    farr»  ?.s  de- 
fined iri  the  L>u;  lic^tion  of  the   Bureau  of  Census.     If  nny  provision  of 
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act  is  held  inralid,  the  remainder  of  the  act  is  not  nffected,^^ 
From  the  fonaer  S|>irit  of  cooperation,  the  private  utilities  turned 

to  a  spirit  of  warf.ire  ar^ini^t  'MA  as  soon  ae  it  becerae  a  permanent 
orranization  in  1936.     Tliey  constructed  "spite  lines".   Spread  false  prop- 
agwda,  ^.nd  used  evor-  neane,  open  o^  under  cover,   hy  Rhich  they  could 
d& stray  the  RirA.     fs  a  result  of  this  rttitwie,  HtA  was  fblo  to  lend  to 
private  utilities  only  .1^1,970,750,  the  rabsidiaries  of  the  ^^ssociatad  Gbb 
cind  riectric  Conpan--  tajcinf:   $S76,4.50  of  that. 

Accordi-nr  to  the  first  annual  reijort  of  tJ.e  a}iA,  as  of  December  31, 
1936,  there  had  been  allotted  343,000,000  to  PIS  r.rojects,  and  109 


con- 


tracts totaling  f24,000,000  had  been  executed.     However,  for  thp  building 
of  f/vm  linos,  less  than  35,000,000  was  ;jai<l  out.     Of  t}.v  first  !?100,000,000 
585,030,000  had  been  turned  back. 

K.e  itural  itCLectrifi  cation  Admiiiis  tret  ion,  hs  established  hy  Preai- 
deiit  Kooseveltts  JSxecutive  Order  ..na  later  nBdc  into  v.   permanent  organ- 
ic.: tion  by  the  Hural  iSlectrifi cation  Act,  is  one  ..hich  has  pigentic  pos- 
si!.ilitle3  and  on.-  that  can  be  of  iiri' ense  eocial  as  i.ell  cs  econoizdc  value. 

■nie  HUA  is  attempting  to  deraonstrfite  tliut  the  cost  of  rural  service 
cr.n  b(    lowered.     Tliis  can  be  done  bj-  sinpiifying  ^nd  standard! zi)'.g  tae 
type  of  line  con.struction,  by  building  lines  b,    contract  after  com^^etltive 
bidding  by  encouraging  rates  which  promote  the  abundant  consuaption  of 
electricity,  by  plaiUiint   for  extension.-  to  servf  srtire  sre^e  so  >  s  to 
effect  ti ,    fconomies  of  mass  construction,  by  lowering  overhead  and  cap- 
ita, axaby  r..icir4-  U  possible  to  .-ecure  Icanr,  for  electrical  applia^.ces 


-'      * 
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4| 


on  reasonable  terms •  ^ 

Not  erevj  p^rt  of  the  country  will  need  Federal  aid  to  the  Bamn 
euitent  1^2  other  sections,     ikiue  will  be  able  to  repay  tdieir  lo^n»  rery 
ciidckly,   uhile  less  fortmiate  i^vobb  will  epend  tlie  lifetime  of  their 
pUac  piyir^;  for  it.     The  iiivectasent  costs  per  custodier  xn  tha  sp&r^ely 
Settled  areas  of  our  coimtiy  increases   rapidly.     Under  aTerage  conditions, 
it  :s  er.tl.^ate'i  tliat  the  iavesfanent  oost  oor  customer  is  VJjO  for  ten 
caatoinjrs  per  i^iile.     Tue  coat  per  cu.sto.10r  is  tlie  criterion,   if  one  can 
be  set  up,   of  Vne  a^ivtent  of  Federal  ai  :,   assuisinr,  4.   .otential  cucitomer^s 
use  th^a  satisfied  certain  ininimuis  reqjiroiT;ents  of  fe-.sibility.     Tib 
degrau  01   aid  necessary  to  m::ke  the  costa  per  customer  rcasonablf^  ^tIII 
depenil  on  the  condition  peculirr  to  each  project  thc^t  U  a  technical^ 


COBnlirte   iinit. 
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Tn-  ?lli^  ope-ates  only  in  ^  shington,  D.C.     It  vvill  not  set  u^  any 
Itrterciediate  cUtc  or  r-r,ionivi  on;anizations  of  its  omi.     It:>  field 
represents tives  arc.  not  :  asijnsd  to  ar^  one  district  or  st-te.,  but  :.re 
flijved  0V--  the  country  tie  the  need  for  the^iu  arises* 

fhe  money  -/hich  the  HurU  i^lectrification  Administration  receives, 
T:hich  :s  appro. Juac;toly   ^00,000,000  over  a  period  of  t..a  /..^rt=,    i^:  ap.rop- 
riat3d  by  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year.     Is  the  loans  -r^    -^^^.id,   t]ie 
money  Is  deooslted  in  the  General  Fund,   preventing    the  none;,'  loMied  by  HiA 
f-->:u  bvcondn^  :.  revolving  fund. 

As    aontioned  before,   it  wr.s  anticipated  that  appro.^i;ately  ninety 


Coose,  ..or.-iE     L.     "Letter  to  Bene  tor  Norris",   Kural  JSleetrlficntion 
ii2^  NovoBber,   1935,   I,  No.   3,  7, 
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percent  of  the  HSA  money  wuld  be  loaned  to  prirate  utilities*     Thi«  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  case.     Jiosit  of  it  thus  far  has  been  allotted  to 
cooperetiTe  organizations.     The  following  chart  as  of  no^emher,  1937, 
f'xreB  a  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  so  far  as  the  nu8?ber  of 
projects  is  concerned,  of  the  different  types  of  borrowing  ^jnitst 
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T!yoe  of  Borrowing:     No .  gf         Loans  Granted 
Or  ^p  nidation  Pro  j  ects 

Ho^  %       Amount  J       No. 


Customers 


■■«■■■•• 


^ 


Miles  of  line 


JB 


Cooi^erative 

Associations  249    76.2  15^,478,968     73. 5  182,545     80.4    51,418.9    79.6 

Private  Nonprof- 

6,368,200 


it  GoriXJr&tione       35     10.7 

State  Corpo- 
rations X        #3 

•tJunicipal  Coi*po- 
rrtions  6       1.8 

Power  and  Irri- 
gf.tion  Districts     20       6.1 

Private  Utility 
CoD-aniee 16      4«9 


542,328 

606,058 

5,805,700 


9.2  18,421  8.1 

.8  2,128  .9 

.9  2,2U  1.0 

8.4  14,568  6.4 


5,175.3  8.0 

511.0  .8 

573.15  .9 

5,159.7  8.0 


TOTALS 


1.574.767       2.2       7.214       3.2       1.780.72     2^7 


327  100.0  86^.376.021  IQQ.Q  227.120  100.0     64.618.771)0.6 


Althou^i  electric  cooperatives  are  the  main  type  of  or^-anization  dis- 
tributing electric  current  through  RKA  loans,  they  were  not  the  first 
cooperntives  organised  for  this  purpose.     Between  forty  snd  fifty  cooper- 
atives in  the  United  States  were  organised  to  distribute  electrical  energy 
before  the  advent  of  the  REA.     The  »-.8soclatlon8  all  date  back  before  1930, 
tnd  some  as  early  as  1914.     Tl-iese  cooperatives  were  formed  in  a  number  of 
st£.t.:s,  cliiefly  In  Idaho,  Iowa,  .Minnesota,  Waalxington,  and  Wisconsin,  but 
one  or  two  were  found  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
▼irfxniH,  Rnd  Ifyoming.     The  merabershlp  in  these  ecrly  cooperativos  ranged 

from  eight  to  nearly  one  thousand  persons.^ 
f_.    |efiOTt_of  J^  -  1937,  p  22.         ' 

■^7.     "Cooperative  Associations  for  Supply  of  lOLectric  Current",  Monthly 
ii£bo|i  Review,  XLVI,  January,  1933,110. 
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Bhile  there  were  327  projects  listed  as  of  November  1,  1937,  not  all 
of  these  projects  have  been  completed,  or  are  anywhere  near  completion. 
A  glance  et  the  fiscal  status  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Propram  as  of  December  15,  1937  reveals  where  tlie  money  of  RKA  is  going«^^ 
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lA. 


under  Const- 
ruction or 
Couioleted 


Wiring  Con- 
strtiction 


3*8 


2.5 


Arailable  for       Funds  Keaer- 
Construction  in  ved  or  ecir- 
tlie  fiscal  yisar  iirrked 
1938 


it 


.ttLLIORS  OF  DOLLAXT 


90. 


i 


Applications 
in  excess  of 
funds 


'I 


analysis 


-zation  has  been  given  approximately  ?^5,000,000  since  Ikcy,   1935,  and  is 
^ot   eligible  for  more  funds  until  June  30,  1938.  Seventy-six  million 
^^ollars  has  been  allocated  for  specified  projects,  covering  76,030  miles 

23.  Reaort  of  RIA  -  1937,  opp.  p  85. 
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4. 

of  rural  line  to  tie  in  about  250,000  custoners.  Juljr  i,  1933  should  see 
85,000  miles  of  HEA  sponaored  line,  with  perhape  300,000  rural  customers, 
if  the  remaining  $7,000,000  is  spent  in  a  manner  similar  to  ttiat  of  the 
funds  which  were  spent  before.  These  cuetoners  will  be  principally 
fenicrs,  but  there  nre  sone  stores,  filling  stations,  churches,  and  other 
nonfnrra  users  anong  those  aided  by  REA,^ 

fhen  ?n.  m<.a   established  in  1935,  approximately  one  fans  in  ten  had 
electricity,  but  in  December,  1937,  one  in  six  had  electricity,  or  about 
ei&iteen  jercent  of  the  farriS  of  tJ-ie  United  States  were  electrified. 
Fifty  KhA  losns  have   been  given  for  wiring  farm  homes.  Up  to  IJecember, 
1'37,  C2,63/f,000  had  been  allotted  to  nineteen  generating  plants. 
^1,330,010  of  these  loans  were  turned  back  alien  other  sources  of  ijower 
beci::..e  avail^ible.  Due  to  the  impetus  ^iven  by  REA,  the  priTate  electric 
utilities  iiave  also  increased  their  rural  cdleace  considerably-.  Tliey 
built  cr.  estimated  41,00-3  nilos  of  lines  in  1937  which  exceeded  t2,e  record 
ctt  in  1936  tr/  9,000,  which  in  turn  doubled  the  construction  in  1935.^^ 
:^ost  organizations  of  ai^y  magrdtude  have  definite  oolicies  by  which 
they  control  the  actions  of  the  corporation,  rnd  the  Rural  ISlectrification 
Ad"ini8tration  is  no  exception.  It  h^s  been  the  policy  of  the  BIA   to  refuse 
to  nke  lofns  for  distribution  lines  in  areas  idiich  have  been  determined 
as  subn;arginal  for  agricultural  purposes.  'JSiere  can  exiat  no  social  or 
econoiiic  justification  for  farm  electricity  in  foi  area  which  car,  never 
3U0  >ort  a  progressive  aericultural  program.  A  i>otential  power  mrket  rust 


29. 
30. 


J^^irra  Power  Jitters*',  Bualneee  ^eek.   Ke^^  York  Cityi 
Company,  November  6,  1^37,  p  ^6. 


McGraw-Hill 
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exist.     The  HM  has  further  taken  the  stand  tljit  the  farmer  should  receive 
a  rate  which  will  allow  hia  to  use  a  fre&ter  eiul  grer.ter  aaount  of 
electricity  without  pemiliain^  operetions,  exid,  thus,  build  ud  e  large 
lo^d.     Any  fixed  charges  euch  es  service  de:r.aiiQ  and  trrnsfonner  charges 
s-ould  he  avoided  in  rural  rates.     A  siaple  block  syotem  shoxild  be  given 
the  rural  customer  with  the  kilowatt  hour  charge  for  the  second  end  sub- 
secjont  blocks  dropping  sharply.     A  ffiinimum  charge  ranging  from  ^2.50  to 
^1.75  should  be  charged  ynd  should  include  forty  to  fifty  kiloratt  hours 


Oi 


lectricity.     If  a  miniBiuin  monthly  guirantee  is  provided  in  the  cust- 
arr's  contract  for  rural  service,  it  should  be  terminated  in  tliree  years 


oat 


or  in 


s?,  pfter  which  a  minimum  on  applicable  rates  would  apply.     "Ihe 
cuFtoafi-  should  not  liave  to  bear  part  of  t3ie  coat  of  i-ural  line  exten- 
sioiis  flu^re  there  will  t-verage  three  or  more  customers  per  mile  of  line. 
Fnen  electrification  of  tn  aret.  is  undertaken,   it  should  be  completely 
electrififtd  ana  the  cost  averaged  over  the  entire  project. ^^ 

Anot/ur  estpblished  rnjlicy  of  HtA  Yws  been  in  reetrd  to  service  lines 
(llncE  conr.ectin^:  the  customer's  hone  with  tlie  distribution  line),     itt'i's 
vi«s  on  tl.is  subject  £.re  tliat,   "Dorrowei-fc  will  be  allowed  to  include  i.s 
ps-rt  of  the  cost  of  the  project  finrnced  by  government  funds,   sei^-ice 
lines  on  cuiitoEicr»s  property  up  to  1,033  fe.t,  provided  tl^et  th^  building 
of  such  iiuf-  doe-5  not  fdversely  affect  the  fensibility  of  tlie   ^^roject. 
I:  bo  rower?,  desire  to  include  service  lines  longer  than  1,030  feet  es  a 
P«rt  of  t!ie  cost  of  the  project,   the  facts  of  such  case  should  be  sub- 
mitted In  ^.etnil  ^or  special  consideration.     If  such  service  lines,  lonper 


^  ■•  —  "^ 

->  •     ilwrrinp;,  TT.  E.,     "Hbcteudinfe*  Itural  Lints  to  Serve  Smb.!!  Groups".   Itural 
^=i££kifi£ati^  Sews,  II,  No.  2,  October,  1936,8.  
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tiiaa  1000  foot,  »dll  not  advaraeljr  affect  the  feasibility  of  the  project, 

HEA  -Tisj,-,  in  special  cases,  permit  longer  lines  to  be  included. ^^ 

!IM  has  also  set  up   certain  policies  regarding  the-  board  of  directors 
a:  tlie  different  projects,  Thqjr  are  ailowod  a  certain  amount  per  meeting 
and  a  cartain  aaount  for  mileage  during  the  construction  period,  the 
fmds  to  be  advanced  froa  HtJ.,     Unless  the  case  is  exceptional,  HEA  ^11 
not  ucprovc  allowancos  to  directors  for  more  thiin  the  following  maxiraua 
sa^s:  t  .I-33  dollars  per  director  for  each  meeting  attended|  five  cents 
per  mile  travel  allowance  to  and  from  meetings,  a-he  KiA  has  also  set  up 
fue  rule  that  the  total  allowance  shall  not  exceed  seventy  dollars  per 
,.iont:.  for  tlv3  first  tlirec  montJis  after  Incorporation,  and  tliirty-five 


,jer  laorith  thereafter,  until  the  construction  period  is  ended. 
The  sccrr.tary  of  each  project  must  subait  witii  the  requisition  for  funds 
to  cover  conpensatxon  for  directors,  a  cortificote  as  to  the  nambcr  of 
wmtLa^z   aeld,  th.  number  of  directors  attending;,  and  the  totel  nileage 

».o  :iural  iiectrification  Administration  fouiid  a  ripe  field  for 
•ctiviv  la  ?cnr,sylvai-.ia,  for  the  weaito  of  the  state  ^xrranted  more  elect- 
rtfied  fartr.s.  Pennsylvania  had  191,^4.;  fi^ras  en  Janu..xy  1,  I93i,  and 
r^ruced  nineteentl.  in  the  United  Gt..tes  in  this  respect.  On  th..t  s.:ae  date 
^^e  K^yst^ue  3t<.te  l.ad   45,132  rural  custoaers  receiving  centr^il  station 
service  e-  ranked  fourth,  in  this  r^s.^ct  in  the  United  St,.tes.  Permsyl- 
-•-du,  however,  had  only  ?3.6  percent  of  her  faras  served  with  electricity 


J'.. 


nor 


OTA  Policy  on  Custoners'  Service  Lines-,  msai  £lectri  float  inn  Ne^s. 

^■^s   >^o.  7,   tferch,   1937,   22. ^ 
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8  of  January  1,  1935,  and  ranked  sixteenth  In  ttie  United  Stf  tea  in  this 
respect.     These  figures  represent  the  stattis  of  the  state  before  KEA.^"' 

A  suDjmary  of  rural  electrification  in  Pennsylvania  shows  that  tJere 
were  in  operation  in  October,  1935,  according  to  figures  gatJiered  by  the 
industry,  rou^ly  15,000  miles  of  rural  lines  senrlng  between  45,000  end 
5"i,00a  farms,  end  150,000  suburban  residents.     Between  1927  and  I935 

,?U  2iilcs  of  line  ^ere  built  et  a  cost  of  .«18,0U,636,  which  served 
1X,3?8  customers  of  whom  25,531  were  farmers,     aince  January  1,  I935, 
there    ave  heen  built  or  undertaken  975  ailes  with  the  totf^l  for  the  year 
estiinsted  to  be  1100  miles  costing  51,750,000,  f/hich  is  just  71,5^0  per 
aiie  uf  line,     there  were  approximately  3000  miles  planned  for  1936,     TJiis 
was  nil  without  the  help  of  RKA. 

tturf  1  electrification  lagged  sadl^-  in  Pennsylvania  between  19.?^  end 
1935.  In  the  latter  year  high  line  service  reached  thirty-eight  percent 
of  tie  i:ev..  i&igland  fi>r:ns,  thirty-five  percent  of  the  New  York  fr.rBis,  ^nd 
only  ?bout  twenty-five  percent  of  the  Pennsylvanl?  fenns.^^  Despite  the 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  the  second  largest  population  of  bi^  state  in 
t>ic  Union,  "the  1930  census  shows  that  in  eighteen  out  of  its  si>:ty-seven 
counties,  not  raore  th^.n  ten  percent  of  t}ie  farns  had  central  station 
service;  in  five  counties  less  than  five  percent  of  t'.e  farns  were  served. «^^ 
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tein^  befoge  the  Coiaaittea  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnerc^, 
91        °°*  °'^"'     "•^*  Govemnent  Printing  0<*flce,  March  U,  1936, 

agal  Klectrifieayr^n  w»^^,   I,  No.  2,  October,  1935,  16. 

-  -'ny  lams  included  in  the  twenty-five  percent  ^  re  really  in  raetro- 

w.iten  sreas  and  are  not  truly  rur^l  dwellers. 

v^ooKe,  j;orri6  L.     "Pennsylvania  furriers  TtlU  :-.,.;^ain",   ;tur«l  qect- 

I=.fiC8tion  News.  II,  No.  1,   r*pte7r.b..r,   1936,   I3.  ^  ^'""^^ 
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Sural  electrification  hud  boen  entrusted  tc  ^le  Pennsylrania  Joint 
Ccrjsittee  on  iiaral  tLectrification*     l^ia  group  was  rormevl  in  1927, 


repreientiua  the  electric  utility  industry  ixnd  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  st^  te.     iidglxt  utility  oompe^x^-  repreeentcitives  b.nd  nine  repx-e^ent- 
ctivcs  cf  agriculture  met  in  order  to  further  rural  electrification.     In 
the  ?reetini  s  of  the     Joint  Comiaittee  a  meraber  of  the  fonaer  Public  &rvice 
CoBaic;cion  uct  as  f-n  observer.     It  wag  hia  duty  to  advi&e  Uie  Public 


Cei'vice  Coii-nission  on  the  differences  betv^eon  the  groups,  end  if  a 


W 


progrew 


Deiui,  mde  in  rural  electrification. 


The  Joint  Goiimiittee  proved  to  be  tii.e  greatest  siz^gle  obstacle  to 
rurr-1  electrification  in  PeiUisylvania.     Some     of  the  policies  adi.cred  to 
b:,  Uiic  body  rendered   the  farsier  ij?iiX)tent  in  his  de^sire  for  electricity. 
Tiie  Joint  Co.rrdttee  ^^ublished  e  report  in  192?  entitled  •'Rural  rlectri- 
ficstior  in  ?emisylvejil&^ ,  and  i-   it  ^.ere  discussed  some  of  the  policies 
uid  ruled  folloy.eJ  by  the  private  utilities,     llie  report  ctfcted  that  the 
electric  companies  ht^d  filed  a  minimuia  ijionthl^'  gu^irantee  of  revenue  of 
v^Q  percent  or  lesfc  on  the  cost  of  tlie  extension  for  at  least  uinety-five 
percent  of  the  rarbl  area  of  the  stat^.     iTiu^,   if  en  extension  cost  r 2,000, 
on  t  basis  of  r.   two  ^^ercent  tuarantee,    tli©  electric  corapany  ..ouia  require 


^  ^Uc^rantee  oC  .uuntiily   revenue'  of  rovt/  dollars,      ilit,  report  also  6U:ted 
v'-iat  the  ratet   u^^u^xli^-  ch^^^rged   th^  rural  custoaers  wore  tho^e  in  force  in 
Vie  cearest  I'lU.-.icipsiity  Subject  to   tlie  i,"^-.r&iiteu  of  isonthJ!^'  revenue.     Up 

thi  .xi^oux.l  -y:  hlb  ^■Oh.rH.atvt,  uf  .iontUlj  reveiiUt.,  the  cuatoisor  could  lisve 
^-iituu  r>xwxxOciu  ciuu^t:*.un*KX  cliur^tjs^     tlie  cudtoiiier  liad   to  al^ai  an 
^•u.ctrxe  contr  .ct  fu-  a  t.rm  of  three  yes^rs.     During  this  interval,  the 

imus:  luonthlj'  ^u^irantee  w&s  not  to  be  increased^   but  it  miiJit  have  ^>e©n 
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decrfouaed.     A  new  contract  waa  to  b©  negotiated  between  the  coapRnsy  ami 
the  cu^tomtir  over/  tiiree  years.     Unless  changes  had  occurred  w})ich 
required  the  setting  up  of  a  new  minimum  aontliiy  bill,   the  one  v.hic^i  wbs 
jyed  Tor  the  previous  tluree  yeura  was  to  be  used  again,     i&ien  an  applicant 
for  electric  current  wt-.s  not  located  Ui*on  tiie  highway  upon  whielx  the  "high 
line"  ran,  he  was  required  to  build  his  own  lines  to  within  one  service 


soeJi  of  the  public  highway.     The  customers*   lines  had  to  be  built 


xn 


cuiiforaity  with  the  power  co%)any*s  rults  and  regulftions,  for  services 
were  not  to  be  famished  over  lines  which  were  not  properly  constructed 
fron  t^-ie  viewpoint  of  safety  and  service.     l'\e  report  continued  hy  sriowing 
what  iAG  cost  of  a  mile  of  lir.e  dejended  upon.     The  cost  varied  according 
to  the  topoeo-aphy  of  tixe  Innd,  tree  trifflraing  necessary,  railroad  crossings, 
■oriog  or  building  over  toleptione  linos,  etc.     Tne  construction  costs  are 
deternir.e«  by  such  variable  itetis  es  the  lea^Ui  of  the  poles,   the  dli=tauce 
betv.e-in  the  ^joles,    the  voltage  of  tlie  line,  necessity  for  single  ph^.se  or 
three  ^sse  lines,  etc.     Taking'  into  coneidferation  all  ,ohases  of  xine 


o'ildinK,  specifications  vary  from  .^1200  to  Z5000  to  construct  a  allc  of 
tifcctric  line  in  Pennsylvania  by  tiie  private  .x)wer  companies. 

Tne  re.x>rt  brougiit  out  fUrtiier  ti.at  the  raiuiiPUia  aoatLly  cuartjitee 
Jayctoat  of  t^-o  ;.)ercent  on  the  cost  of  the  extension  does  not  pn;-  for  the 
-tine  iU  four  years.     It  ib  onlj-  the  .unount  necessary  for  the  compniv;.'  to 
-"eceive  In  order  to  aaintaiia  service  on  the  line  perTn.';nently,  *^.nd  must 
:>rovi,.,;    .'o,.  a-j^.ii  iter, 3  ■  s  interest,   depreciation,   a&intdj.eanoe,   t»u:, 
-i— ir..:.cc,   lin.    nr.J    hrausfo—.er  losses,  r.nd  co".,-.,crcirl  expenses,    such  r.s 
^'llii:^'  ar.d  r.iet-^r  reediiig. 
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T^ie  foregoing  policies  ^ere  followed  generally  h^r   the  prirate  utility 
companies  in  their  rural  electrification  nrogri^'ms.  By   folloirinf-  these 
rules  only  the  wealthier  of  the  farmers  could  avail  theraselYee  of  the  mani- 
fold uses  of  electricity*  The  Joint  Committee  w?s  unable  to  modify  theee 
circumstances  or  induce  the  private  utilities  to  modify  their  nolicies  in 
9ich  '  manner  as  to  encourage  and  proEiote  rural  electrification. 

Governor  li^rle,  in  the  latter  pert  of  1936,  ^skecl  tlie  Public  service 


Cuinaisslua  to  witlidraw  its  observer,  conteadiiig  that  ti.e  Coiaaittee  wf. 


8 


n 


•omin  ted  hv  the  utilities  and  was  a  detriment  to  t^ie  fanners  seeking 
elec^.rlcity.     Administrator  Uooke  of  KK#.,   in  a  soeech  et  t^teadville,  Penn- 
s:^lvRrAa,  characterized  the  Coumdttee  as  an  ormnitetion  hamperin/:  rural 
oiecbrific-tion  and  "tVcesing*  ratns  w!iich  farmcre  could  not  afford  to 
The  Public  Service  Gommission  r.ssumed  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Joint 
CoMittee  after  December,   1936,    such  as  lnvet3ti(:r  tini:  all  epulicatlon^  for 
mrvl  Sf^rvice,   or  conolaints   \rainst  se-^ice,   or  rates* 


oay. 
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caiApnsa  ii 

TOE  ITORK  OF  THE  RURAL  KLECTRIFICATION  AIIKKISTHATION 

IK  ?mSSTL7miA 

One  of  the  biggeet  obstaclea  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  rural 
electric  cooperative  projects  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  lack  of  adequate 
coopers^tive  laws.  In  thio  state,  until  the  passage  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication Hct  and   the  new  public  utility  commission  law,  early  in  1937, 
cooperative  projects  were  operating  under  a  fifty  year  old  cooperative 
sUitutc,  fer  out  of  line  with  the  needs  of  the  electric  cooperatives. 
By  th-  assage  of  Uie   "Electric  U^operftive  Corporation  Act"  on  June  21, 
1^3'^#  Pennqrlvania  became  one  of  tlie  Biost  progressive  states  in  iniral 
electrification  in  the  United  States.  The  purposes  of  the  act  are 
r^  veiled  in  the  title  which  reads i 

"Relating  to  nonprofit  cooperative  cojrporations 
organized  to  engage  in  rural  electrification,  providing 
for  the  organisation,  consolidatioii  and  dissolution  of 
such  corporations J  prescribing  the  qualifications  for 
membership  therein;  conferring  certain  rights,  powers, 
duties  and  icmrunities  upon  them  and  their  officers  end 
members}  prescribing  the  conditions  Upon  irfiich  such 
corporations  may  exercise  their  powers;  providing  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  existing  cooperative  or  non- 
profit corporations  and  association v^.  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act}  conferring,  powers,  and  imposing 
f^ltie8  on  certain  Tt^^te  departfiiente,  commissions  and 
officers;  firin,  fees;  con? f-, rrin,^/  the  ri^ht  of  cv-inent 
doci^'in}  -rohi^itin^;  t:  f  us(^  jf   cortpin  t:r:at:  in  the 
corpor:.te  nancc  of  other  cor^orfitioni:.;  t  :e.  jtin^-  such 
corjor:tiono  fron:  excise  Uxes;  i:  joi^lu^    oi.   them  a 
licence  f^-f  ;  ^nd   exe::i;.tin^  such  cor  .o-"-  lions  froji  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Public  Utility  Cora- 
:iission,  and  firom  the  provision  of  the  Securities  Act."^''^ 


Although  the  above  act  exempts  electric  cooperative  associations 


37* 


"Electric  Coo  ;.  .':.tiv.^   ^^jr.jvrut^o.^  -^ct"^,   ?u-2m£r^^iv?uia  Ap,.ro7ed  June 
'!>   1^37,   /ct  *'o*  3^9* 
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from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Penn^lTania  Public  UtiUty  CoamiBaion,  the 
success  of  a  uunber  of  the  cooperatiTes  depended  upon  the  actions  of  the 
CoBoission.  The  CJoaraission  does  haTe  jurisdiction  over  the  private  power 
utilities,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  cooperatives  aust  deal,  there 
is  also  a  section  (US)  in  the  Pennqrlrania  Public  Utility  Law  which  is  of 
greet  importance  to  the  electric  cooperative  aasociaUons.  This  section 
retdsi 

"Construction  and  Installation  of  Facilitiesj  Umi- 
tations  -  If  a  bona  fide  cooperative  association  hfis  been 
organised  to  furnish  lipiit  or  power  service  to  its  stock- 
Iiolders  or  members  only,  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  and  Ima 
filed  with  the  Commission  a  map  of  the  territory  to  be 
served  by  such  association,  and  a  statement  verified  by 
oath  or  affirmation  showing  that  a  majority  of  the  pros- 
pective customers  in  the  area  are  included  in  the  project, 
no  public  utility  shall  begin  the  construction  or  instal- 
lation of  ai^  new  plant  or  lystem,  or  the  construction  or 
installation  of  any  extension,  improvement,  or  addition  to 
Its  existing  plant  or  lystea  for  furnishing  light  or  po^er 
service  within  said  territory,  until  the  exoiration  of 
.   six  aontlis  from  the  date  of  filing-  srxh  map  t-nd   statement, 
in  the  event  such  association  has  entered  into  a  loan 
agreement  with  sjjy   federal  agency  for  the  financing  of  Its 
proposed  ^stea,  and  Iislb   given  written  notice  thereof  to 
the  Commission,  no  public  utility  shall  begin  any  such 
construction  or  installation  within  sold  territory  until 
the  expirfition  oJT  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  said 
loem  agreement, *-'° 

Tne  cooperatives,  protected  by  these  laws,  have  made  rapid  strides 
forward.  Several  of  tJie  cooperatives  have  called  upon  the  Public  Utility 
CoBindssion  for  assistance.  The  Comiiission  set  reasonable  wholesale  rates 
in  several  instances  and  prevented  or  stopped  private  power  companies  from 
o'iildin^  "spite  lines"  into  the  proposed  territoiy  of  the  cooperatives  in 
a  mejority  of  the  projects.  Its  fostering  attitude  has  been  of  preat 


35.  "Public  Utility  Laii",  P.  L.  1053,  Ho.  236,  Approved 


May  28,  1937. 


"-^ 


TOlue  to  the  woric  of  the  JUSA  in  Psmi^lTaiila, 
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following 


.  the  RKA  In  Pennaylvania  1«  briefly 
.39 


4 


KM  FIHAIfClfl)  PHOJBCTS  IS  PESHSILVMIA  •  Sept^  U,  1937 

On  July  1,  1936,  there  were  LU,725  PmnsylrsidLa  farms  with- 

out  electric  serriee* 
Total  allotaeata  for  Fexmsi^lrBXiU  projects  since  KM  was 

organised  ere  $2.356^Z^. 


Project  Under  dm-- 
struction  or  Coaplet 


Penns7lvania-Crawford    Horthwestem  Kural  Klec* 

Coop  •Asm  •,  Sftsgertown, 
Pa* 

Sullivan  Uounty  iturtil 

i!lec*Coop^Assn*, Forks- 
Tille,  Pa, 

Clarerack  Uoop^Assn*, 
Tovanda,  Pa* 

tri-County  Kural  nee* 
Coop.  Assn^,  !.fansfield 
Borou^i,  Pa. 

Central  Ilural  KLec*Coop., 
Clearfield,  Pa. 
Southwest  Central  Kural 
Klec*  Coop*  As8n« 


Attount       Miles  Cufr^^Qm#jiT>|i 


Sullivan 


Bradford 
Tio^a 

Clearfield 
Indiana 


ta9t016      399      1,432 


130,000   130    500 
20,000  (Generating 

Plant) 
210,000       2U  $52 


340,000       356 


920 


310,000       306       1,200 
400,000      402      1,432 


Allotments  Aoproved 
A^mstI^^ng 


Indiana 


Tiopa 


i^radford 


Central  Penna. Kural  islec.     ^47,000 

Coop.  Corp.,  Parkers 

Landing,  Pa. 

Soutewest  Central  ttural  25,000  (wiring 

Kleo.  Coop,  Assn.,  Indiana,     and  pl^lmbing 

ir  r,      ^  installation) 

Tri-County  ttural  JElec.  25,000  (wiring 

Coop,  /;8«n.,  Mansfield  and  plumbing 

Borough,  Pa.  installation) 

tlaverack  Coop.  Assn.,  2^,^50  (wiring 

Towanda,  Pa,  and  plupibing 

in»talla^lon) 


i25      1,864 


250 


200 


163 


i^.     KjA^iteleaae  of  Sept.  U,  1937,   supplenentod  by  the  Keport  of  itEA  . 
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Tiiese  cooperatlres  hare  arldcoi  aponUneoixsly  wltiiout  «y  prcHaotional 


work  upon  toe  part,  oi  t^e  Kural  laectrlfication  Adainietration^     Mary 
thin£'£  must  be  done  by  the  infant  project  before  KM  will  allot  ai^  mmt^ 
to  it.     'fhe  territory  must  be  mapped,  a  tentative  pole  line  dra?m  up, 
incorporation  of  the  project  ccnapleted,  customer  list  of  large  enou^i 
proj^jrtions  secured,  officers  and  employees  of  the  cooperative  chosen, 
and  sjurce  of  power  tentatively  secured.     These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
ren  iilrements  ii}L\  makes  upon  every  project  organized  in  Penn^lvroiia 
before  aiiy  money  wiU  be  allotted  to  it.     All  of  the  above  ateps  must  be 
arjprovecl  by  KM. 

TV^.c  remainder  of  Chapter  II  is  devoted  to  individual  crse  studies 
of  the  seven  projects  in  Penn^lvania  brou^t  into  existence  through  UM 
loins.     Tie  nuthor  traveled  over  1200  ailes  in  obtaining  this  atiterial 
9T.d  visitod  each  cooperative  personally,  spariing  witli  the  project  manag- 
ers an:  employees  of  the  cooperative,  gaining  an     Insi^'^t  into  the 


coo. 


)erf>tive  raetliods,  struggles,  hopes,  phj-sical  plrjit,  etc. 
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TIGHT  BINDING 


tMSi;f 


Horthwestern  Kural  Electric  Cooperative  AsBociation 

Saegertowii,  Peniisylvania 


Building',  in  which,  the  cooperi..tire  office 


IS  riouBed* 


3t.. 


SCfflaCHTisSTirHS  RDRfeL  MJSCJTRIC  COOPuaATIVk  ASSOCIATIOS 

REA  -  10  •  (»  Poim«ylTaiila  /JL^  Crawford 

Project  375  ailes,  1342  cu«tomera 

Lines  in  Er±e^  Crawford^  Venango  and  Warren  Counties 
Allotment     fl01,(KX)  -  Kay  5,  1936 

299,000  -  August  1,  1936 
Total  Contract  tAOO^OOO  -  Hoveaber^  1936. 


liitiic 


The  Nortliwestem  Itural  laectric  Cooperative  Association,  with 
cfficfts  located  at  Seegertown,  Pennsj'-lvaiiia,   six  miles  north  of  Mead- 
villu,  uiMi  lYiirty^aix  lailes  soutL  of  Erie,  was  the  pioneer  rxiral  elect- 
ric cooperrtive  in  the  state.     Favorable  topographioal  features  was  one 
cf  the  rain  reasons  for  the  early  beginning  in  this  section.     The  idea 
was   -ealXj^  sUirted  \r/  a  n<mBn  living  in  the  siaall  village  of  Conneaut^ 
ville,  V  few  !iiiles  from  Saegertown.     It  was  ^e  1*10  first  wrote  into 
liAixifc-ton  for  information  concerning  the  formation  of  olectrie  cooper- 
r.tives  wvAqv  trie     Rural  KLectrificntion  Adniinistration.     Iler  work  was 
noon  tarcaa  un  by  Mr.  U.  H.  S?iith,   an  electrical  contractor,  formerly  of 
MeacMlle.  ^      men  Smith  assumed  ttie  head  of  the  promotionc^a  work,  a  field 
re  ^resontative  of  tlie  RJ5A  was  brou^t  in  from  TTsi^in^cton  to  explain  the 
rsmifications  of  the  coopearative  plan  to  the  farmers  of  the  cocimunity. 
'Hie    territorj-  was  divided  into  thirteen  units.     In  each  of  these  units  a 
i^rrsident,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  c^nd  three  vice-presidents 
iu  charge  of  organization  were  elected  by  the  unit  organi nation.     It  f^as 
the  dut/  of  tnese  officials  to  map  their  territory,  and  to  ascertain  the 
amber  ^,0  would  take  electricity  if  the  energy  ws  provided.     ?^en  this 


A      -.  "  .11         ■  ■  ■  II I       .       

^»     irouically  enough,   the  lady  nftio  instigated  the  idea  died  before  TIM 
current  readied  her  home. 
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organlsfttlons 


organl! 


were  accepted  cm  June  22,  1936,  the  incorporators  becoming  «ie  first 


board  of  directoirs. 


The  fotir  counties  served  have  approxiaately  U,178  farms.     Hany  of 
these  in  the  nore  populated  areas  are  served  ty  the  private  power 
companies,     tlie  cooperative  is  serving  approximately  1000  custoraers  upon 
375  miles  of  line,     Ifhcn  the  project  is  cwnpleted  teere  will  be  about 
13^  customers  served,  or  about  ten  percent  of  the  entire  number  of  fsrais 
in  the  area.     Besides  fanners  served,  there  iriU  be  s  number  of  stores 
ftnd  filling  stations  included  on  the  customer  list. 

Tnere  ims  one  unique  feature  about  this  cooperative  which  probably 
enabled  it  to  exist  when  its  fimds  were  very  low.     l?hen  the  oooperaUve 
was  incorporated,  «  cooperative  store,  dealing  in  e  wide  variety  of 
electrical  applisnces,  was  also  established.     Thtsre  »ns  a  ripe  field  in 
this  section  for  the  sale  of  such  appliances,  and  the  profits  by  the  con- 
sent or  the  members  of  the  association  were  directed  into  the  running  of 
the  project.     tJiic  T7i.s  necessary  because  the  opersting  funds  allotted  by 
the  RH  to  the  project  had  not  been  forthcoming.'*^     this  was  the  first 
.enriS/Lvnla  rural  electric  cooperative  dissociation  to  begin  to  e^-rortize 
its  1  .^,e.     It  paid  a  ^1900  interest  charge  in  March,  IQ38,   on  ti.e  funds 
borrowed. 


Althou^ 


•    tr.at  is,  no  opei-ating  funds  eiccept  f500  h&d  been  received. 
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I 


oottpanli 


the  installction  of  electric  eerrice,  the  rates  aidced  were  prdhiblti^e* 

One  of  the  cooperative's  best  selling  points  in  canvassing  the  territory 
for  members  was  the  idee  that  if  the  people  ever  expected  to  obtain 
electric  service,  the  cooperative  raethod  would  be  the  only  method  by 
wli-lch  it  could  be  made  available  for  loany  years  in  the  future* 

l^ch  of  UxB   task  of  canvassing  the  area  for  members  was  landertakea 


Iw  the  men  Trho  rcro   later  destined  to  become  the  first  board  of  directors* 
Tae  eleven  members  on  the  boi-rd  of  directors  assumed  their  position  as 
such  under  the  Pennsylvania  law  which  etf^tes  thst  incoroorators  become 
the  first  board  of  directors  in  a  cooper?.tive  TOciety*^  Thereafter, 
the-,'  r'TB   electnd  '^t  an  annual  meeting  held  in  J?»jnuary  of  each  year*  This 
board,  holdin-  its  laeetinps  monthly,  is  a  ooliey  formine  froup  and  serve 
rithout  monot'^.ry  reward* 

Tig  board  of  directors  of  the  Northwestern  Hursl  Electric  Cooper- 
ative /ssociation  is  as  followsi 


Officer St 


Directors  t 


Carl  D.  Proctor  -  President 

J#  A*  Koeseling,  Jr*  -  Vice-President 

M.  Agnes  Sw&ney  —  Seer  tary 

A0   D^  Stsinbrook  -  Treasurer 

C«  !!•  Zilhaver 
R.  Urn   Courtney 
Jbi.  W,  Prather 
K*  Graham 
Grove  Lewis 
C.  J«  Mclfam^da 
Kalph  Hummer 


^*     "aectric  Cooperative  Corporation  Act^,  Ho.  3S9,  Approved  June  Til, 
1937. 
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Ir.  C.  H.  Smith,  who  did  a  considemble  aaount  of  promotional  work 

on  tJie  project,  w«b  made  the  first  project  superintendent,  i^ich  position 
he  retained  for  several  aonths  before  leaving  to  take  up  duties  of  a 
flimilar  nature  with  the  Central  Penn^lvania  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  located  at  Parkers  Landing.  He  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Bruce 
V.  Ilecker,  tAo  was  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Hecker's  ap  Hsintment 
was  due  to  his  proBiotional  activities,  pex-sonality,  and  a  practical 
woricitig  knowledge  of  electricity. 

The  project  had  nine  emplayBee   in  all  -  six  male  and  three  female 
(April,  1938).  Among  these  employees  are  included  a  bookkeeper,  stenogra- 
pher, t»:o  regular  linemen  and  one  alternate  lineman,  one  regular  meter 
and  Plso  e^   extra  aeter  aan  .s  needed,  n^e   salary  of  the  project  mwiager 
is  ri50  per  month,  plus  five  cents  per  aile  transportation  charges  t^  to 
t.enty-rive  dollars  monthly,  l^ie  regular  Eicterasn's  salarj-  is  $125  per 
aonth.  The  wages  of  the  extra  meterm^n  is  sixty  cents  per  hour,  plus 
four  cents  per  mile  for  transportation.  Laland  J.  Culbertson,  attomey- 
<^t-law  in  •^eadville,  vns   retained  as  legal  adviser.  He  is  under  a  retainer 
fee  of  ; iOOO,  his  services  to  be  required  as  long  as  any  legal  work  is 
necessary  on  tlie  first  two  sections  of  line  built. 
Constructj  nn 

^e  first  physical  work  to  be  done  i^jon  the  proposed  line  w^^s  under- 
trxen  by  Louis  T.  Slaaler,  of  Plailadel^ia,  an   electrical  engineer,  whose 
'July  was  to  survqr  and  outline  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  proposed 
inc.  After  the  surveying  was  over,  the  actutd  construction  was  begun, 
^e  project  w-s  divided  into  two  sections  and  bids  were  submitted  for 
^^'°J:  t^oction  separately.  The  first  section  was  built  ly  tJ.e  Itonroe 


40. 


CoB^puqTj 


by  Barton  and  Hess,  Incorporated,  Pittsburgh.  Iheee  contracts  were  let 
after  bids  had  been  accepted  and  publicly  opened.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  were  used  in  constructing  the  lines  between  June  22,  I936,  the 
date  of  incorporaUon,  and  June  17,  1937,  the  date  of  the  energljslng  of 
the  lines.  The  laborers  employed  during  this  construction  period  were 
all  local  men.  A  few  WPA  woricers  were  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
struction period,  but  were  soon  dismissed  for  incoapetence.  Wages  were 
;mid  on  a  Er«duated  scale,  ranging  froa  11.00  per  hour  for  skilled  work- 
sen,  first  class  lineaen,  and  foremen,  to  forty-fire  cents  per  hour  for 
common  labor.  These  men  were  required  to  work  a  forty  hoTir  week. 
Obstacles 

Tliis  cooper^tiTe  earned  its  right  to  exist  by   figiiting  upon  aaxiy 
tettlefronts.  Tae   first  difficulty  it  encountered  web  the  attitude  of 
akepticisa  displayed  by  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  newspaper  owners. 
Political  opposition  was  also  encountered.  %is  section  of  Pennsylrania 
is  predominately  Republican  and  the  opposition  encountered  from  this 
'.uarter  ws  considerable.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  proved  to  be  a 
third  obstacle  to  suraount.  Th^  were  skeptical  for  several  reasons, 
the  main  ones  being  tiiat  it  was  organiaed  under  the  "He*  Deal",  and  that 
-  could  not  possibly  succeed  because  it  was  borrowing  100  percent  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  project,  and  was  offering  the  lines  to  be  built  in 
le  future  as  security.  The  strongest  opposition,  however,  caae  from 
the  private  electric  utility  industries  in  the  area.  This  cooperative 
^'i  two  power  companies  seeking  to  extemdnate  it.  They  were  the  Penn- 
rower  and  Ught  Company,  and  the  Harley  D.  Ccrpenter  Company,  a 


a. 


haTli]«  offices  la  Me«dTill< 


conipaiu.«B  «un.M-ucii»a  «xi.enaxTe  -Bpite  lines"  in  the  cooperaUTe  territoiy, 
Tne  rbiraX  llectrificaUon  Aitoinlatration  finally  stopped  this  practice, 
and  the  cooperaUTe  eventually  pfurchesed  f  15, 500  worth  of  these  "spite 
lines"  to  serve  its  customers.     Ihe  cooperative  also  had  difficulty  in 
obtfiining  a  wholesale  rate  which  it  could  afford  to  pay.     Ihe  first  price 
deaandsd  was  nineteen  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  which  was  too  expensive  for 
the  cooperative  to  pay.     The  Pennsylvania  PubUc  Utility  Cooraission 
finelly  reduced  the  rate  to  eleven  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.     Thiis  warfare 
bet-»reen  the  cooperative  and  the  Pennarjrlvania  Electric  Uompany  has  ceased, 
and  each  have  agreed  in  the  power  contract  that  they  wiU  not  infringe 
on  ttie  other's  territory,  and  that  the  lines  of  the  respective  .parties 
shall  co!ne  no  closer  then  300  feet  to  one  another. 
Policies 

In  order  to  conduct  the  cooperative  in  a  business-like  manner, 
cert-sin  policies  and  rules,  sone  eoaparable  to  those  used  by  the  private 
utilities,  were  formulated.     Meters  are  to  be  read  monthly  ly  the  aeter- 
iwn  «ho  attempts  to  collect  tlie  biUa  while  he  is  reading  th..  meter.     If 
he  uoPE  not  collect  the  bill,  they  «re  sent  out  on  the  first  of  the 
nonth  for  the  electric  energy  used  tiie  previous  month.     Bills  are  not 
1 -counted  Tor  prompt  payment,  but  a  five  percent  penalty  charge  is  added 
i'  they  remain  unpaid  by  tho  tenth  of  the  month  in  which  th^  are  seiit  out. 
I-  bills  are  not  paid  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  billing,  the 
electric  current  is  shut  off.     «ie  meters  in  all  instances  are  owned  and 
lied  free  of  cliarge  by  the  cooperative.     The  cooperative  tnembors  pay 
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for  the  wholeaale  power  purchased.  It  hea  been  the  poUcy  of  the  cooper- 
sUve  to  provide  for  the  amortisation  of  the  UOO.OOO  loan  in  the  Bini«ii« 


aoii 


uilding 


pur^aaed, 


are  earned  over  end  above  the  araortizaticai  diarges,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  general  rate  reductions.  The  cooperaUve  requires  eedi  one 
of  its  1200  aeobers  to  purchase  at  least  one  share  of  five  dollar  stock. 
nov/ever,  argr  aember  can  purdiase  any  number  of  ^ares  he  desires,  A 
rule  of  the  cooperative  applying  to  tJie  meetings  of  its  members  is  that 
seventy-five  persons  (meabers)  constitute  a  (vuorua.  the  association  has 
teen  allotted  a  wiring  loan  of  $10,000,  but  it  has  not  been  received  as 
yet.  "ach  person  will  haVe  to  meet  certain  standards  set  up  by  the 
eoepp^f  tive  in  order  to  receive  one  of  those  loans. 


Uses 


ipplianc( 


soro  tl.e  electric  pump,  the  electric  refrigerator,  and  the  electric  stove, 
respectively. 


ilie  Northwestern  Rurj^l  Electric  Cooperative  Association  is  planning 
ii  "30-a:ile  extension  to  the  present  line  during  1938-1939,  pending  a  RK« 
loan,  uith  a  customer  load  of  four  per  ndle  of  line  anticipated,  the 
aaii^fc-v-r  or  the  project  is  also  planning  short  extensions  -ind  connections 
(tight  ailes)  to  bo  built  by  force  account  during  193fi. 


ikitee 


iae  cooperative  receives  13000  aontoly  from  its  faras  sources  for  the 


\ 
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Einifflvun  charge  which  aUows  the  nae  of  forty  klloimtt  hours  of  electrlcityj 
tjc  next  forty  kilowatt  hours  are  purchRsed  for  fovir  cents  per  laihi  the 
next  one  h-.mdred  twenty  kilowatt  hours  at  2.54l  and  all  over  two  hundred 
kilo'^ntt  hours  cost  1.5#  per  kiifa.     there  is  a  alight  reduction  in  the 
rites  only  where  a  hot  water  heater  has  been  installed, 

nie  fanners  in  the  cooperative  are  dairynen  for  the  siost  part  witti 
E  -OSS  fve^ee  income  of  approximately  SI5OO.     There  is  a  larger  percent- 


a^^e  of 


t-.nant  farming  in  this  project  tlien  in  sxty  of  the  others  studied. 
Appro. elm. t^ily  twenty  percent  of  the  farmers  or  rural  dweUers  are  tenants. 
The  me-rbers  of  the  cooperative  are  loyal  to  it  to  p  certain  degree.  How- 
ever, ."ter  t!  e  electricity  has  been  Installed,  they  consider  it  just  as 
they  woiia  any  other  electric  utility.  This  project  has  four  members  per 
Bile  of  line.  The  lines  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $900  to  $1000   per  mile. 
33ii3  cooperative  purchased  S500  worth  of  materir.1  for  the  maintenance  and 

n  of  the  linos  «nd  plant  since  it  be^an  serving  electricity.  As 
7rt,  no  allowf>nc€  for  depreciaUon  has  been  set  up.  Tlie  cooperative  pays 
forty  .lollara  i^r  raonth  for  rental  of  its  office  and  store.  It  also  pays 
a  »tate  aemberahip  tajt  of  ten  dollars  per  100  members,  a  three  percent 
federal  kilowatt  tax,  a  county  aerchaats  tax  on  the  store  Itnelf,  and 
^ocl  ^^o^erty   frxas  on  the  land  ownei  upon  which  the  substations  are  built< 


Trl^unty  H»^l  Electric  Cooperatire  Associatloa 

Hansfield,  Pennaylvsnia 
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The  office  of  the  cooperative. 


View  of  the  seles  ue^rtiitnt  operated  hy 
this  cooperatiTe  in  conjuncUon  with  its 
office. 
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Histo^ 


Tsi-cousn  RDiui  ajcmc  ooopmTm  associatiot 

■anafleld  Borough,  Ra, 

TioM     R^iJ;^-7"^     !  2^?  °^»*<»aer»  -  lines  In 
Tiogj,  fe^dford,  and  Potter  Coontie* 
Allotaentat     $3-i0,000  -  October,  I936 

73,000  -  DBeember,  £937 

Loan  C««+«.«*.  ^•;2?^^*^^**»  ^937  (wiring) 
™  Contraeti     1455,000  -  Januaiy  a.  I937 
Advanced  I  505  onrt       „„  r#^i     »  ,'^' 

x^»:;,CKX}  -  ae  of  Decenber  29,  1937 


aia  «op.rett«  Is  looted  i^  the  „orthe.rt  c^tr^  part  of  P«^ 
,l,.ni«,  in  TioE.  Co»^^,  ^^^^  „„  ^  ^^  ,^^_     ^^  _^^^  ^ 

.U3  ..otion  are  of  iMtch  origin.  .  =olla,  her.  wor>cl„,.  ^^  ^„  ,, 
citl»..     ,..  ■,.  s.  ^.uio*.  .n  ,l,otrlcl  contractor  fro.  ^l.^, 
P.n,..,lvanU.  „,  the  flr.t  to  e.tch  th.  rurl  el„trto  =,op.r.tl„  ^. 
U  soon  interested  other.  «,d  they  heg.„  to  c««,„  the  temtory  to 
«.^„e  how  a^  .ould  take  al.ctricl^.  In  o.3e  It  should  be.o»e  . 
r«lit7.     After  ..   ..rfrioient  number  h«3  pro^.,d  to  tet,  .lectrloltr. 
th.  ...i«ct  ...  org.nl.ed  on  a  to™.hlp  h..l..     „,„  „„  t^ntj^n, 
"  ties,  loci  area,  included  1„  the  project,  located  In  the  three 
~.Ue..     in  each  one  of  the.e  lo«.l  unit..  .  .^tenUal  ourto^r  c»- 
?^^.=.  va.  conducted.     I!hen  thl.  .oric  had  been  completed  M^  the  to™. 
*ip.  =o=,pletc.V  organized,  a  general  meeting  «.s  held  .t  J»,^^lle 
•itt  ...-.  IE*  field  reprosent^tlre  In  charge.     With  the  forw,tlo„  of  . 
»..ct  organl^tlon.  the  town^lp  org«,l„tlon.  .ere  dl.aolred,  and  the 
f-J.a  ..a  incorporated.  .1th  the  lncorpo™tor.  becoming  the  flr.t  board 
»'  'l«ctora  under  tl,e  Penni^rl^.  i...     Be.lde.  fan,,  .er^ed.  there 
y  «ai  TUUgee.   imch  a.  Korth  ToA,  Brookfleld.  teat  troy,  and  Big 
•"<  recelTlng  current.     The  a.aociation  «.3  Incorporated  on  .ore-ber  26, 
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1936,  and  began  aerriee  on  Oseember  3,  1937.  Of  the  1000  potential  cuat- 
craers,  600  were  receiving  electricitgr  on  34S  miles  of  line  in  April,  1938, 
There  are  approximately  9399  farms  in  the  tri-county  area.  Some  of 
rill  be  serred  by  the  cooperetlre  located  in  Bradford  Coxmty,    Ho»- 
,   the  Tri-County  Kural  ELectrle  Cooperative  Associstlon  will  be  serving 
gp  roTlmstely  10.6  percent  of  the  fanae  located  in  these  three  counties. 


them 


ever 


reed 


T!:e  i:eople  in  this  territory  are  mostly  dairy-fanners  in  the  New 
rork  rdlkshed,  with  an  pversge  gross  annual  income  per  farmer  of  approx- 
imptelj^  *raOO.  These  fprnere  have  petitioned  the  electric  company  many 
tiae?  for  electric  service,  but  always  the  rates  asked  were  ouch  too-  high. 
T.ie  need  is  perticulrrly  oprked  becr^use  of  the  daiiy  business.  Electric 
pmpa  snd  milkers  are  in  great  demand  in  this  section. 

■  I    I     1'  r>i   1  I  1 1  jJ^Jk^ii, 

The  horrd  of  directors  are  elected  «t  en  annuel  meeting  by  a  majority 
of  the  .T,e-bers  of  the  coonerative  present.  The  election  of  the  board  is 
different  here  thrn  in  the  other  projects  in  Pennsylvania.  One  director 
is  electe-^  from  each  of  the  ten  sreas  into  T?hich  the  project  is  divided, 
and  four  dlrsctors  are  elected  at  large.  The  board  chooses  its  officers 
froE  -.dthin  its  own  group.  The  fourteen  members  of  the  board  are  allowed 
t'lree  doll,-rs  per  meeting  and  five  cents  per  nile  for  transportation  to 
and  'roc  the  meetlnf's.  The  meetinfrs  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  lontiu  The  board  of  directors  is  as  follows  1 


Officers! 


H.  ffulslander  -  President 
Howard  tkjnnloy  -  7ice  President 
Angus  Steadiaan  -  Secretary 
Ray  Kenne^jr  -  Treasurer 


i 


m 


v  I  t 

'11    » 

■4    ' 


Mrectorfit 


IStlton  Ream 
Ca98  JU3kl«gr 
Lawrence  Hunt 
Herbert  fioftc 
Anna  r^ellett 
^If^^rd  Rrannlk 
Soel  CbtA 
Joseph  Wiltlock 
Sol  Stoirens 
Ho8(^>e  Kemp 
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to  the..  Mr.  M.  S,  Ihitlock  is  the  present  incumbent,  and  receive-  a 
salary  of  1150  per  aionth.  Bealdes  the  manager  there  are  four  other 
employees  of  the  c<K,peratire.  The  a^siatant  manager  receire.  twenty. 
five  dollars  per  week.  The  two  linemen  e^plc^red  also  receive  twenty-five 
dollars  per  week,  they  are  also  employees  of  the  private  power  utility 
aenring  in  that  district.  «.ese  two  lineaen  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
r-eadi..g  the  meters  of  the  cooperative  members  besides  coring  for  the 

lines.  Tie   other  eaployee  is  th^  aa^r^i-^.^   -* 

PA^yee  is  ztie   secretary-stenographer  who  takes  care 

of  the  correspondence  and  the  monthly  biUs. 

« 

Construction 


englni 


i"  '-^^  a  pole  line  route  ,^  to  dr.,  ™p.  of  the  terrltonr.  etc.     HI. 
coopcnaatlo.  .a.  to  be  three  percent  of  the  co„«ruction  cert.     T.e  co„- 
^t^ction  of  the  line  w».  let  to  the  .to.,  flectrlc  Co»;»„y,  PhlUdelphU. 
*  off^el  the  lowert  co.petent  bid.     ttl.  co„pe^  aid  lOl  the  hiring  of 
•»«er,,  .ho  .ere  for  the  .o.t  part  loci  .«>.     „,  relief  l.bor  .a.  u,ed. 


peak 


»Ues  of  line  in  ten  months.  They  set  between  forty  and  fifty  poles  each 
%'  ^Ith  an  average  span  between  the  poles  of  425  feet.  The  wages  paid 
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to  the  woAer.  r^ged  ftroa  U5*   per  hour  for  day  labor  to  90*  per  hour  for 
flkllled  labor  and  lineoen, 

fflataclee 

Despite  t*e  eagemes,  of  the  people  for  el«,triclty,  the  Northern 
Pe^n^lrani.  Power  C««pa^  did  not  glre  ^  «.e  territory  without  a  .truggle, 
Upon  hearing  that  the  cooperaUve  had  organi.ed  and  that  loan,  had  been 
allotted,  ^e   power  company  iomedlatej^  began  to  erect  -apite  lines-  into 
tLe  cooperatlTe*.  proposed  territory.  Before  the  KM  could  stop  thie 
procedure,  between  eighty  and  ninety  ^es  had  been  built,  the  cooperative 
.as  ..ble  to  purd^aee  tvenly-four  milee  of  these  lines  for  its  own  use 
after  the  dispute  was  settled.  Another  difficulty  which  the  coope^i.e 
had  to  overco.^  was  the  indifference  of  the  different  economic  groups. 
■I^.  .e.spapers,  banicers,  and  merchants  were  not  interested  in  the  project 
enougl.  to  for.  en  opinion  concerning  it.  The  Hepublican  Party,  strong 
in  this  area,  forced  some  heated  opposition  to  it,  however.  Many  of  the 
.-bers  of  the  cooperative  were  of  «.ia  political  faith,  and  only  Joined 
t'.e  cooperative  because  of  their  great  need  for  electricity.  A  fourth 
difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  for«  of  a  vigorous  propaganda  caapai^ 
Kf-tei  V  the  power  comijany  r.gainst  the  cooperaUve.     ; 


•n:is  cooperative  association  has  set  up  definite  policies  and  rule. 
V  ..Wch  the  project  is  run.  isach  person,  to  become  a  =.e«ber  of  the 
cooperative,  ™.st  purchase  one,  and  only  one,  share  of  five  dollar  stoclc. 
^«e  ...ney  loaned  1^  the  KM  to  ti.e  cooperative  was  loaned  rt  2.77  percent 
^^^  interest  rate  and  monthly  payments  to  m  on  loans  received  will 
^'^t  be,in  until  June  1,  1939.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  applications  for  wiring 
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lo«»«  have  U«a  »ade  to  the  cooperative  since  it  reolv^d  «  f25,000  ^rlng 

loan  from  i*£A.  the  cooperative  hi^  aet  up  the  poU<^  of  not  lo«:rilng  more 
tb«i  nOO   to  each  aypUcant.  r..«  loaiis  are  to  be  paid  back  on  a  monthly 
basi.  over  a  period  of  three  years  at  a  six  percent  yearly  interest  rate. 
i:  there  are  ^  profits  froa  the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  these  profits 
,iU  be  returned  to  the  meo^bers  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  based  upon  the 
a^aaunt  of  energy  used,  the  coope.-atlve  has  elso  formed  the  policy,  con. 
earning  the  payi^ent  of  bills,  that  there  is  to  be  no  discount  for  prompt 

« 

payment.  Out  tl.ere  is  to  be  a  five  percent  penalty  charge  added  if  the 
bUl  is  not  paid  .ithin  fifteen  days  after  being  sent  out.     In  all  e=ccept 

unusual  cases,   if  tlie  hill    -ic  v»^<^   -,.4         -xt  .       .,  . 

,  XX    wie  i>xl^  16  not  paia  i^xthxn  thirty  days  after  bUling, 

t,he  .crvice  ie  discontinued. 


i^tes 


fte  power  used  ly  ti.e  tri-Couaty  «ural  SLectric  Cooperative  Assoc 
iation  is  purchased  from  t^.e  Korthem  Pennsylvania  Poner  Coai^.     'fhe 
cooperative  is  purchasing  36,000  KiWtt  units  of  energy  .t  th.  present 
ti-^e  (Apra,  193B) .     rae  potential  nun^ber  of  ^owattt  needed  .h.n  all 
the  .embers  of  the  Cooperative  have  been  com^ct^.d  will  be  approxi«.  teiy 
100,000.     •Il.e  cooperative  pays  the  electric  coapao^  for  Uae  power  pur- 
--sea  11.25  per  kilowatt  deioand  plus  eig^.t  nills,  taxing  the  total  cost 
-^  Kl.ow.tt  purc^.esed  eleven  mills,     n.e  aonthl,-  bill  which  the  cooper- 
ative offers  to  its  aeaoers  has  a  ^.75  miniaum  monthly  clierge  v.hlch 
allows  the  use.  of  forty  iciloi«.tt  hours  of  enercj^.     Taeresft^r,   the  elect- 
'•icity  x«  divided  into  blocks  of  forty,   one  h-ondred  trenty,  end  excess 
^'^^  -  ^I.arp  declining  rate  ..aid  for  each  .^acceeding  blocx  of  energ>-  used. 


t 
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The  minlBum  monthly  bill  is  so  ««^nged  ae  to  take  eare  of  the  wwrtlwiUon 

of  fie  HKA  loF.ns  to  the  ooopenstlve. 
Generel 

The  meters  used  by  the  members  of  the  cooperatire  are  owned  and 
irstrlled  free  of  charge  by  the  aseocietion.     At  the  present  time,  there 
ar.  Uo  ciistocers  per  mile  of  line,  but  when  all  the  potential  custoroera 
8r    com  ected,  there  will  be  the  required  three  electrical  users  per  mile 
of  line.     Ninety  percent  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  aaeocletion  own 
their  ccm  f^irms  or  homes,     Uhile  ten  percent  of  the  people  are  either 
temmt  r-rners  or  ru^l  dwellers,  the  owners  of  aost  of  such  properties 
•re  electrifyini-  th^n.     Loyalty  to  the  coooerative  is  not  very  strong 
for  J=  aajorit/  of  the  people  belong  to  a  German  Laague  which  is  not 
r.vorably  dlr.osed  tow.rd8  th^  cooperative.     It  has  been  rou^ily  estiiaated 
tkat  about  t.;ent7-five  percent  of  the  members  are  steacfestajr  loyal  to 
the  Hssoclstion.     Tne  line,  inclucUng  substations,  transformers,  etc.. 
cost  m-)!  per  nile  to  construct.     The  1000  easements  necessary  to  build 
the  line  were  not  ^t  all  difficult  to  obtain  because  of  the  great  desire 
of  the  peoplo  for  electricity.     These  ersements  were  obtained  for  the  most 
.^'rt  bj-  the  board  of  directors,  i*o  were  compensated  only  for  the  number 
of  Eiles  trovcled.     The  cooperr,tive  is  reqtiired  to  pay  a  ten  dolli^r  stc^te 
t«oc  for  every  100  members  or  fracUon  thereof,  a  tliree  percent  federal 
iiiowatt  trx,  r::^  t  local  i^rooerty  tax  Upon  the  land  owned  by  the  cooper- 
s-tire upon  shich  the  substation  is  built. 
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Southwt  central  itaral  Electric  Cooperatire  Aesociation 

Indiana^  Penmrylrania 
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View  of  the  cooperative's  office  building. 


View  of  the  cooperative's  office  building 
with  one  of  the  trucks  of  the  electrical 
engineer  in  tlie  forf^ground. 
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^"™!!f  ^^  ^^  JSLECTKIC  COOPERATm  ASSOCIATICW 
U7  Philadelphia  Strrot,  Indiana,  Pennaylvanla 

SJj^cf -  391  miUB  fl^fJilT^*  ^ 

lilnes  in  Indiana,  Anaatrong,  and  Cambria  Countiea 
Allotments!     1120,000  -  February  1,  I937 

280,000  -  April  8,  I937 
25,000  -  Auguat  3,  1937  (wiring) 
400,000  -  May  21,  I937 
25,000  -  Sept««ber,  1937  (wiring) 
10<:,000  -  f  s  of  December  3,  1937 


Loan  Contracts 
Advanced 1 


Hjgtory 


On  Blarch  1.  1936,  fir,   S.  J.  Orange  of  Indiana,  an  electrical  con- 
tractor  and  a  life  long  member  of  the  coiamunlty,  suffered  a  severe  foot 
injuiy,  and  was  In  the  hospital  for  several  weeks.  Miile  in  confinement, 
he  re«d  of  the  KM  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  leaving  t-e  hospital  and 
findinr  time  weighing  heavily  upon  his  hands,  he  decided  to  see  wh^t  he 
could  do  for  the  unelectrified  sections  of  his  community.  He  worked 
inces..mtly  to  organise  «  project.  He  spoke  in  eveiy  comnmnity  he  was 
abL  to  reach,  and  in  every  jxLace  where  he  could  conimand  an  audience. 
It  W.G  two  months  before  a  field  representative  of  RU   could  be  procured 
to  help  with,  the  organisational  work.  During  the  next  seven  months,  Sr. 
Ornnre  worked  harder  th^.n  ever  apeaking  eveiy  night  at  meetings  held  in 
schoolhouses,  grange  halls,  club  haUs,  and  ar^o^ere  else  that  meetings 
could  be  held.  The  ,.roject  ms   finnlly  incorporated  in  'Jarch,  I937,  and 
service  .as  b^gun  on  Janm^ry  4,  1938,  ,Aen  15  -lies  of  line  were  energized. 
^?  to  ;,,ril  15,  1938,  although  the  cooperative  had  I5OO  members,  only  275 
'^^«  receiving  current,  and  only  125  of  the  proposed  40D  miles  of  dl.tri- 
b'^tior.,  lines  had  been  energised.  The   territory  to  be  served  is  not 
2tr-ctly  a  farming  community  for  there  are  a  number  of  mining  comraunitles 
iaclucied  on  the  customer  list.  There  is  also  one  borough  served,  Ureekside, 
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(Kily  borough 


The  electric  service  was  installed  in  the  borotjgh  without  cost  to  the 
Bunlcipality.  ffcen  the  borou^  project  is  completed,  there  will  be 


only 


municipality  were  receiTing  electricity,     There  are  also  sereral 


leiving 


Among  these  ere  We3t  Lebanon,  Strongtown,  Deckers  Point,  Bearinger,  and 
Trade  Uity.  Despite  the  nuaber  of  nonfara  custosiers  served,  the  majority 
of  customers  are  farmers.  In  the  three  counties  in  which  the  cooperative 
serves  electricity,  there  are  about  7,900  farms  in  all.  It  has  been 


nwghly 


of  V,e  farms  in  these  three  counties.     Armstrong  County  is  also  served  by 
the  Central  Penni^lvania  Rural  JOLectric  CooperaUve  Corporation. 


Need 


•file  need  for  electricity  has  been  felt  in  this  section  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  a  considerable  number  of  the  aeobers  of  the  cooperative  are 
ju8t  rurfvl  dwellers,  Uving  in  saaU  villages  or  mining  comaunities,  th^ 
have  long  felt  the  desire  for  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  modem 
life  Valch  only  electricity  can  give  them.  The  farmers,  too,  have  felt 

tl^e  need  for  lights  and  appliances  which  wiU  lighten  their  tasks  and 

chores. 

I.ii:e  any  other  efficient  business  organisation,  this  cooperative  has 
^  i^^licy  forming  board  of  directors,  who  becaae  the  first  board  because 
tliey  were  the  incorporators.  Hereafter,  they  will  be  elected  at  an  annual 
"eotliiK  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  board  has  the  following  officers 


5^. 


and  seaberst 


Offleerat 


W.  T,  Bennis  -  President 

Th<»as  Hood  -  Vic©  Preaident 

C,  C.  PoBtalweight  -  Secreteiy-TreaBurer 


Dlrectorai  Leonord  Muaan 

Stanley  Stall 
Merrill  Seal 
^ayd  Clavson 


accept  a  sitt&U  aaojnt  paid  for  their  attendance  at  each  meeting,  plue  a 
saall  afflount  for  transportation  to  and  from  meetings,  these  men  serve 
without  compensation.  They  elected  the  project  manager,  Mr.  Orange,  and 
he  is  responsible  only  to  them.  Besides  the  manager,  there  are  several 
other  employees  of  the  cooperative.  Ihey  are.  a  metenaan,  who  also  acts 
PS  £  right-of-way  man,  a  secretary,  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  stenographer. 
ai  of  these  employees  are  paid  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  wages  recelred 


by  ea 


moloyees  in  other  similar  projects  in  Pennaylvania . 

Construction 

The  electrical  engineer  retained  was  Louis  T.  Klauder,  of  Ff^iladel- 
phia.  It  was  his  duty  to  Boric  out  a  suitable  pole  route,  map  the  territory, 
etc.  T.,   C.  Panghom  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  was  the  firm  retained  after 
competitive  bidding  to  build  t?ie  lines.  Harry  S.  Jennings  was  the  field 
enpine  r  in  charge.  One  hundred  men,  all  local  but  not  on  relief,  were 
^jloyed   to  construct  the  lines  during  1937.  The  contractor,  while  doing 
'U  thr-  hiring  and  firing  of  laborers,  experienced  no  labor  difficulties. 
■J^ie  nier.  employed  received  from  A5i   per  hour  for  laborers  to  90*  per  hour 
ior  linemen.  Tlie  lines  wore  constructed  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  day. 
'If  rate  of  construction  is  considered  good  when  the  rugged  topography 
e  land  ifl  taken  Into  consideration • 
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nhstecleg 


This  eooperatlTe,  like  the  others  in  the  .tate,  had  its  difficultie. 
in  organising.  In  the   first  place,  the  people  regarded  it  skeptically 
because  iixe   idea  .as  new  and  had  never  been  tried  before,  the  people  elao 
regarded  it  Buapiciouely  because  the  REA  becane  a  penaenent  organisation 
during  a  presidential  election  year.  Ihis  project  took  nine  months  to 
develop,  and  this  long  organising  period  was  regarded  as  «  sure  harbinger 
of  defeat,  then,  too,  the  indifference  of  such  groups  as  the  merchants, 
political  parties,  bankers,  etc.,  who  dismissed  the  project  as  haring  no 
{Tert  Inportance,  wss  a  problem  difficult  to  contend  with. 
PoUciee 

This  cooperative,  following  business  practices,  has  set  up  definite 
policies  i-nd  rules  i^ich  govern  many  phases  of  the  cooperative's  activities, 
T  ir  nsBociaUon  allows  its  members  to  read  their  own  meters  and  send  the 
readir.g  on  a  post  card  into  the  cooperative  office  for  billing  purposes. 
Periodical  checkinee  prevent  freud  of  any  kind,  the  member  being  clmrged 


^'^r  all  energy  used  between  clieckings  which  he  has  not  recorded  in  his 
report;:;  to  the  cooperative.  Jtoch  person,  to  become  a  member,  must  purdiaee 
one,  end  only  one.  Share  of  five  dollar  stodu  If  any  profits  are  earned 
bj'  t.}:e  cooperative  throu^  its  distribution  of  electrical  energy,  they 
fra  to  be  distributed  either  by  lowering  the  minlaua  monthly  charge  or 

V  CuKtrihutlng  them  in  proportion  to  the  anount  of  energy  purchased.  In 
^'Pril.  193S,  HOOO  of  a  $25,000  loan  for  wiring  purposes  Ud  been  reloaned 

V  the  cooperative  to  its  members.  Tlie  policy  has  been  established  that 
'«>  ions  ejre  to  be  made  for  eighty  percent  of  the  wiring  cost  nnd   are  to 

^^  ior  six  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  five  percent  ^jer  yetr.  In  no 
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$400, 


tthly 


cooperative  to  amortlsse  its  loans  from  HEA  in  twenty  years.     Another  poll^ 
K::lcla  the  cooperative  has  set  up  is  to  allow  for  the  first  five  year*  a 
depreciation  allowance  of  1.25  percent  of  the  operating  revenue  to  accrue. 
/.  reserve  for  a  maintemuace  f'ond  has  also  beaii  set  up,  aaounting  to  2,5 
percent  of  the  construction  costs  for  the  year. 


Uses 


After  the  oemberi*  demands  for  the  everyday  electrical  necessities 
s'jch  -3  lirrht,  ironers,  and  washing  m» chines  hnve  "been  satisfied,  they 
frre  plannint;  to  purchase  electric  pumps  md  refri'^orators. 


E:«1>ensions 


Tais  cooperative  is  plannlnc  to  build  an  undetermined  number  of 
miles  of  ruml  electric     lines  by  force  account  during  1938-39, 


Rftes 


T  c  f^outhwest  Central  Rural  JHectric  Cooperative  Association  resells 
to  its  customers  tho  electricity  r-hich  it  purchases  from  the  Pennsylvania 


■];-.<^+,.^• 


ric  CoE'.jarQr.  the  electric  company  is  paid  on  an  average  basis  with 
de^-nd  BU'.'^.   io«d  factors  entering  in,  maMni:  the  cost  of  the  power  to  the 
coo:,irfti're   approximately  1?.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  This  cooperative 
•^rlnrced  no  difficulties  with  the  power  company,  who  was  willing  to 
sum-'  .electricity  wholesale  at  a  reasonable  rete,  and  did  not  run  a 
^-%l}   "spite  line*  into  couperative  territory,  or  conduct  a  propaganda 
^^■iwicn  .'>£einst  Uie  association,  llie  rate  charged  by   the  cooperative 
'  '-3  nonbers  is  as  followst 
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?!2.75  -  BiniMUm  ^«rg©  utolch  pvanAuiBea  4D  kirti  of  electricity. 
•05  -  p«p  Inh  for  the  n«act  40  kidia. 
.03  -  per  Icife  for  the  next  120  ki^s. 
.0125  -  per  kah  for  «U  electricitgr  purchAScd  over  200  ki^a 


Genersi 


This  project  boaats  four  custoaerB  per  mile  of  line,  with  ninety 
percent  of  the  mGmheru  owning  their  own  faros  or  rural  d»relling«.  lay* 


a. 


Jtrcmg, 


of  tlie  ambers  of  the  project  regard  the  cooperative  as  they  would  any 
private  utility  omp&zsy.     Ttie  lines  which  coat  approximately  1900  per 
mile  to  construct  were  all  built  by  contract*  Incidental  expenses  of 

r 

the  cooperative  are  as  followsi 

Forty  dollars  rent  per  immth  for  the  office  of  the  cooper- 

atire  smintains* 
Ten  dollars  state  raeaberifiiip  tax  per  100  sembers,  or 

fraction  thereof, 
three  perc«at  federal  tax  upon  kilowatts  of  energy 

consumed* 


Hi 


Central  Bural  Electric  CooperaUye  AB«oclation 

Clearfield,  Penn^lvenia 
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i^i 


Troul   of  t)ie 
building  in 
w!iich  the  office 
of  the  cooper- 
ative is  housed^ 


Vie^  ehowing 
office  with 

?t!r»  By  ere 

and  his  essoc- 

iatcs  t't  work* 


Hie  cooper&tive 
office  building, 
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CEffRiL  RUKAL  JKlECTHlC  CO0PERATI7E  AS^DCIATIOH 

Clearf  leld^  PexmagrlTSLoift 


Penni^lTanla  -  H 

1200  customers 


HEA  -  10  -•  OP 

Project  -  306  miles 

Lines  in  Clearfield  Co\mt3r 

Allotment!     1310^00)  -  Decanber  U9   1936 

Loan  Contracti  310,000  -  Marcel  19,  1937 


^BJQVSL 


Yhe  first  interest  was  ahown  in  the  prospect  of  electricity  thro^i^ 
:GA  loans  in  this  section  in  October,  19374i  Construction  bids  were 
received  in  the  same  month,  and  the  salaries  of  the  officials  of  the 


a 


ssaciation  began  at  that  time*  Actual  construction  began  on  June  1, 


1937  c:ud  service  began  on  December  23,  1937,  when  160  miles  of  distri- 
bution lines  were  energized  connecting  300  cust<Mers*  When  the  project 
is  completed  there  will  be  306  miles  of  lines  serving  1200  customers • 
Perliaps  of  all  the  areas  covered  bjr  this  survey,  this  section  was  the 
most  f  rtile  for  the  rural  electric  cooperative  idea,  S^ach  of  Clearfield 
Coimty  is  rural  and  over  one-half  of  that  rural  area  is  unelectrified* 
Eiile  some  of  the  customers  of  the  cooperative  are  small  villages,  a 
vast  majority  of  its  customers  are  drawn  from  the  2,752  farms  within  the 
county.  It  has  been  estimated  roughly  that  approximately  thirty-six  per^ 
cent  of  farms  in  the  countiy  are  to  receive  RM  power.  This  infant  prt)Ject 
had  no  hostile  power  companies  to  fight,  and  very  few  prejudices  to  over- 
coirie.  In  this  instance,  the  power  compaz^r  did  everything  possible  to  aid 
^e  project •  Ihere  was  also  a  keen  desire  for  electricity  lipon  tlie  part 


of 


Oct  of  the  farmers  and  rural  dwellers  in  the  section,  and  maiy  of  them 


^Oi-ited  wholeheartedly  to  bring  success  to  the  establishment  of  the  cooper- 
ative . 


60, 


V 

the  Contral  Sural  Electric  CooperatiT*  Association  has  a  policy  for»- 
ing  eight  aeaber  board  of  directors.  They  receive  no  coapenaatlon  other 
than  a  saall  nmonrnt   for  each  monthly  meeting  attended  and  a  small  aoount 
pet  mile  for  transportation  to  and  from  meetings,  the  merabers  of  this 
board  of  directors  hold  their  position  by  virtue  of  being  «ie  incorporators 
of  the   cooperative  association.  Hereafter,  the  Bteabers  of  the  board  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  menbers  of  the  cooperative  at  an  annual  meeting.  The 
nsinhers  of  the  board  of  directors  are  as  follows i 


Officers t 


WMMtHMMMMI 


Dlrectorst 


Auditors! 


As  3*  Oteier  -  President 

John  A.   Qiristian  -  Tre*^, surer 

Agnea  Wsi  Cornelius  -  Secretary 

Key  Em   Fink 
Allan  B.  Koos 
J»  Donald  McGee 
Latimer  I»8.nsberry 
Ch  rles  K^  Nicodeiaus 

John  K.  Dufton 
Stanley  V.  McKee 


Solicltori   Clarence  R#  Kramer 

T^ie  project  mnnager,   Mr.  J.  Blaine  %-ers,  w^.s  elected  to  his  position  by 
th^^  bo«rd  of  directors,  and  is  responsible  only  to  them.  He  is  one  of 
t'^ie  two  college  men  nho  head  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Pennsylvania. 
AUhou^^  he  was  appointed  hf   the  board  of  directors,  he  had  to  be 
approved  by  HEA  in  Waitfiington.  He  is  bonded  for  55000  as  are  all  project 
^snagrra  in  Pennss^lvania .  Tlie  other  eroployees  of  the  cooperative  are  a 
secretary,  who  is  bonded  for  S2000,  a  •^ot"  lineman  ^nd   his  assistant, 
^  three  metersetters  who  will  become  meterreaders  when  their  present 
^sk  IS  completed •  The  cooperative  owns  Had  maintains  a  heayy  truck  for 


?/oric  on  the  lines,  and  a  small  truck  for  tlie  netenaMu 
npnstruoticm 

Louia  T»  Klauder,  electrical  engineer  from  Philadelphia,  tyae  retained 
to  survey  the  most  feasible  i^ole  route,  and  to  make  maps  of  the  territoiy 
included  in  the  project,     TJie  construction  engineers  were  ^aployees  of  the 
coopc;rutive,  axtd  the  coapaaios  which  bid  oa  the  construction  of  the  lines, 
bid  on  ^  per  mile,  per  unit  basis*     there  were  three  crows  of  easement  or 
rlght-of-w^  engineers  vnder  the  director  of  a  head  ^aigineer.     fech  crew 
h;^d  three  members  in  it,  aalcing  a  total  numbor  of  ten  engineers  employed* 
n^eoc  man  -e^e  insured  with  the  cooperative  and  bonded  for  $5000  eech* 
r  e  he-'-d  engineer  received  three  ^>orcent  of  the  construction  cost,  wliile 
tlie  ef  sament  engineers  received  eighty  dollars  pex  rtionth  plus  four  cents 
per  nile  for  tx'-f^nsix)rt^  tion  expenses*     tliere  were  no  relief  ;;orl:er8  hired 
e::crpt  whore   thej  were  mernbers  of  the  cooperative.     An  attorney  was  hired 
temporerily  to  ruide  the  cooperative's  legal  uffgirs  throu^^  the  construct- 
ion period. 

•l^iie  cooperative  Uad  very  few  difficulties  to  overcome.     One  prt^ju- 
aice,  however,   gnve  some  trouble  in  the  campaign  for  mei;;bers.     Many 
TGSidents  in  the   coopemtivc's  territorj-  believed  th«'.t  members  of  the 
cooporstire  r;ould  be  held  individually  --esponeiblo  for  the  t.ssocit.tion«s 
aeHb  if  it  tihould  become  insolvent.     Hds  unfounded  prejudice  \yus  soon 
^'^;1':  inei^  i.rf^y.     'Hie  grer.teet  difficulty  w^.s  experienced  not  through  any 
'^^n  hostile  igency,  but  from  Kot^.er  Nature  herself.     Tie  ru£^ed  topo- 
l^pliictl  festureB  oT  the  territory  made  It  necessary  to  obtain  over 
'^^^  c   seiiente  in  order  to  construct  the  line.     This  difficulty  was  over- 


6e« 

come  ly  pwaiatent  effort*  on  the  part  of  the  smbers  of  the  aeeoeiatloiu 

Ihifl  cooperatire  haa  eatabliahed  certain  rules  and  policies  ly  irtiich 
aany  of  its  actions  are  goremed*  When  a  person  applies  for  membership 
in  the  cooperative,  it  is  considered  an  application  for  electric  serrice, 
Phen  service  is  rendered  to  nonmembers,  written  applications  for  electric 
senrice  are  required,  a  separate  written  application  is  laade  for  each 
sei)arate  class  of  service  desired^  The  cooperative,  however,  has  the 
right  to  reject  any  application  for  service  b^ond  or  outside  the  terri- 
tory served,  or  in  the  ease  of  an  unsafe  or  dangerous  condition  found  to 
exist  on  the  applicants  premises,  or  for  any  other  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  shown.  All  customers,  both  mrabers  and  non-oembers,  nmst  sign  a 
contract  to  pay  for  the  service  at  the  rates  set  foi-th  in  the   contract, 
end  roust  pay   the  minimum  monthly  charge  as  the  contract  st^^tes.  None 
of  the  agents  or  employees  of  the  cooperative  have  the  power  to  amend 
or  alter  in  ajjsy   way  the  rules  and  rates  of  the  cooperative,  or  to  build 
the  cooperative  by  making  promises  or  representations  not  found  in  the 
contract.  Customers  in  the  ^*entral  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
I'or  clarification  piirposes,  are  classified  as  a^urel  residential,  rural 
coiamercial,  and  rural  pov/er  customers.  Customers  of  the  cooperative  may 
be  required  to  make  a  deposit  not  exceeding  tlie  estimated  gross  bills 
•or  electric  service  for  any  two  consecutive  months  selected  by  the  cooper- 
ative. Deposits  bear  an  interest  rate  of  two  percent,  and  sre  refunded 
^^ter  tv,enty-four  consecutive  months  of  prompt  payment.  The  cooperative 
^7    ccept,  in  lieu  of  cpsh   deposit,  a  contract  signed  by   a  guarantor 
satisfactory  to  the  cooperative,  wherely  payment  of  a  specified  sum  not 
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exceeding  the  required  CB,tAi  depoeit  le  guaranteed*     Collection  of  additional 
cliarges  will  be  walred  t^n  pajiaent  after  the  expiration  of  the  fifte«a 
day  period  once  in  erery  twelve  months  for  any  custoxaer.     JKvery  customer 
%hose  bill  is  unpaid  fir©  days  after  the  close  of  the  last  d^  designated 
for  the  payment  of  the  net  bill,  is  notified  in  writing  liiat  if  the  bill 
regains  unpaid  ten  days  after  the  date  of  such  8  notice,  his  serrice  will 
be  discontinued* 

The  net  rates  are  five  percent  lower  than  the  gross  rates*     Tlie  cust- 
omers psy  only  the  cooperative  which  in  turn  pays  the  electric  utility 
company,     the  cooperative  installs  the  meters  at  its  own  expense  for  each 
class  of  service*     All  wiring  and  electrical  equipaent,  which  is  not 
furnished  by  the  cooperative,  is  maintained  by  the  ciistoaer  at  all  ti^es 
in  conformity   with  the  requiresients  of  tlie  National  and  State  Electrical 
Code3   uid  irith  the  Rules  imd  ttegul£.tions  of  the  cooperative.     The  cooper- 
ative is  not  liable  to  the  customer  for  personal  injuries  or  dfijr*ageB  to 
the  property  resulting  from  the  use  of  electricity  furnished  througli  the 
equipnent  of  the  cooperative  on  the  customer's  premises,   except  in  the 
event  of  the  cooperative's  negligence,     liis^ch  customer  must  purchase  one 
s'lare  of  stock  at  five  dollars  •     No  mor     than  one  share  loay  be  owned  by 
^ny  one  iioTiber,   however*     ^fiiis  cooperative  ^i^s   set  up  (■   retirement  fund 
in  order  to  amortise  its  loans  in  t'^enty  yeers*     It  is  to  be  a  cert  in 
percentfH^e  taken  out  of  the  minimum  monthly  bill# 


l::x tensions  to  tiio  present  line  are  constructed  and  are  put  into 
opc^^rntion  srithout  delay  following   the  receipt  of  the  necessary  applications. 


the 


satisfactory  establishment  of  credit,  «nd  when  necessary  rights-of- 
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way  have  been  granted^  provided  the  coaperetire  will  not  be  reqxiired  to 
suiri  eourtruction  ucitU  not  leee  than  serenty^f iTe  percent  of  the 


a ) 


,'i^ 


licants  on  the  proposed  extension  hare  contracted  for  wiring  "Oieir 


pre:: 


ciiises,  and  not  less  than  fifty  percent  hare  c<Mipleted  the  iriring  of 


:eir  presiises  and  are  rea<fy  for  service.     Short  extensions  will  be  b\dlt 


1^  force  account.     Ho  such  extensions^  however,  were  pending  in  March, 

Mas 

Tlie  electrical  energy  used  bj  the  cooperative  is  p\irc}:a0ed  from  the 
i\:nriS}'lvanin  Jlectric  Compaisj"  at  a  price  r.;ngir.^  from  7/8#  to  1.25i  per 
kilor^tt  hour,  depending  upon  demand  and  load  factors.  TJie  bill  isfcich  the 
cooperative  charges  its  customers  is  zs   foHowsi 


First  monthly  minimum  bill  for  4.0  kwh,  or  less 
Next  4^0  kffh  per  month 
Next  120  kT*b  oer  month 
Over  200  kwh  per  month 


52.75 
•0^5 
.025 
.015 


General 


T!:8  general  caliber  of  the  farms  included  in  tois  project  is  only 
svcrrge,  the  feras  having  a  gross  average  incoRe  of  approximately  |800 
per  ysf^r.  Cooperative  loyalty  is  very  strong  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  nost  of  the  members  take  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  organisation.  So  eager  were  many  of  the  members  of  the  association 
to  obtain  electricity  that  they  had  their  homes  wired  and  appliances  pur- 

* 

ch  sed  months  before  the  lines  were  energised.  The  project,  with  an 
average  of  four  customers  j>er  mile  of  line,  cost  |867  per  mile  to  con- 
struct. Groups  of  influence,  such  as  the  ^)olitical  parties,  bankers,  and 
^eTTBpapers  ^ere  highly  in  favor  of  the  project.  Tlie  biggest  selling  point 
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in  ge;ialng  cuatomere  for  the  project  waa  the  cheapnew  of  the  electrical 
cnevsr   bought  through  the  cooperative  aiethod  aa  coapared  to  the  prohib- 
itive r^tes  asked  l^r  the  private  power  utility.  Tne   cooperative  pays 
tliree  kinds  of  taxes  -  a  general  property  tax  on  tlie  land  It  o«n8  upon 
vMd.  the  substaUon  is  buUt,  a  three  percent  federal  tax  upon  the  kilo- 
watts of  energy  purchaeed,  and  a  state  aember^ip  tax  of  ten  doUars  per 
IJJ  nembers,  or  fraction  thereof. 


\  I 
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Central  TermajlrmxdsL  Hural  ELectric  Cooperative  /association 

Parkers  Landing,  Pennaylvania 


The  cooperative's  office  building* 


View  of  the  front  of  the  building.:  in 
irtiidi  the  cooperative  is  housed* 
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CII3ITRAL  PEBHSTLVArilA  iflJIUL  KLECTRIC  COOPSUTIVF  UOHPORATIOK 

Paricers  Landing,  P^maylvania 

REA  -  10  -  OP  Pannaylvania  -  17 

Project  -  425  lailes  186^  customers 

Lines  in  Arsstrong,  Butler,  and  Clarion  Counties 

/illotmenti     $447,600  -  July  24,  1937 


nibtory 


The  project  is  located  in  the  northern  tip  of  Armstrong  County, 
filonr  tlie  Clarion  Kiver  in  the  Alle^er^r  footiiills.  It  is  the  most 
rf  centljr  formed  of  ell  the  cooperatives  in  Pennsylvania.  Hoi? ever,  tlie 
recency  of  formation  oust  not  be  misconstrued  to  mean  that  little  work 
was  done  upon  the  project  prior  to  incorporation.  A  tremendous  amoiint 
of  energy  was  spent  ty  l!r.  t,.  V.   McDonald,  present  secretaiy-treasurer 
of  the  project,  Mr.  R.  C.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Smith,  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  coo,:>erative  respectively.  Together  these  men 
eenvc  ssed  the  arec.  to  ascertain  the  iX)Ssibilities  of  initiating  elect- 
ricity  in  this  district,  they  organised  and  spoke  at  meetings  aiming 
hi    roinotion  of  the  project.  During'  the  latter  part  of  1936,  Uiroughout 
I?37,  and  up  until  January  1,  1938,  these  men  gave  of  their  time  and 


enorjj  unspsrintly,  receiving  little  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  project 
tae  incorf)orated  on  August  6,  1937,  after  a  year  of  promotional  htid 
or£;ani2ationi?l  work*  Service  wfis  to  have  begun  in  Aaril,  1938,  r^ien 
1500  fFrmc  were  to  >.ave  been  energized.  While  not  all  the  customers  will 
be  divert  electricity  imiaediately,  2500  customers  will  be  served  when  the 
lines  fre   completed.  Besides  the  hundreds  of  farms  which  will  receive 
electric  energy,  a  number  of  villages  are  to  be  served  ty  the  cooperative. 
/.iJiit,  these  aret  Nickleville,  West  Freedom,  West  Montoray,  Dutch  Hill, 
"f^r  Tovvn,  Tumipole,  Pix)gtown,  Adrian,  Sharret,  Fertigs,  Van,  Pern,  Six 
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pointa,  BoiOUon^  Rockland,  Klimerdell,  and  aeith  Comer.     From  the  Btmnd^ 
point  of  the  number  of  customers  serred  this  <«>operatiTe  is  one  of  the 
largest  In  Penn^lrania^     There  are  In  the  three  counties,  parts  of  i*ich 
this  cooper^tire  will  serve,  approxiactely  8517  farms.     The  Southwest 
Central  Rural  Klectric  Cooperative  Association  is  also  serving  customers 
in  Armstrong  County.     It  is  estimated  that  ttie  G«itral  Pennsylvania  Rural 
flectric  Cooperative  Association  will  Berre  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  farms  in  the  tri-county  district. 


Need 


The  need  for  rural  electrification  in  this  section  of  Pexmsylvanla  is 
particularly  marked,  ftery  of  its  farms  lie  in  the  deep  valleys  betT;een 
aountain  ranges  and  vre   inaccessible  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The 
coaini:  of  electricity  will  have  gre^t  social  vr^lxae  re  well  as  econcMnic 
velue  to  these  people.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  smsll  hamlets  containing 
between  thirty  and  fifty  homes,  which  are  entirely  without  electricity. 
rven  the  suburban  arer  surrounding  the  fair  si^ed  city  of  Butler,  the 
county  seat  of  Butler  County,  is  without  electric  service. 

The  policy  forming  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  those  men  rfho 
were  active  in  the  promotional  work  of  the  cooperative.  T}i6y  hold  their 
present  positions  because  the  incorporators  become  the  first  board  of 
directors  under  Pennsylvania's  "Electric  Uooper?i.tlve  Act**.  Therertfter, 
the  aembers  of  the  board  of  directors  ore  elected  hy  the  members  of  the 
cooperetlve  at  an  annual  meeting.  Tlie  directors  ^re  f^iven  only  a  smrll 
s™  for  attendance  at  each  moGting,  plus  a  smrll  mileage  allowr-nce  for 
transportation  to  and  from  meetings.  The  &inount  of  this  compensation  is 
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eetabliedied  ly  REA.  Ihe  membere  of  the  boerd  of  directors  are  as  follow^t 

OfficTai  H.  C.  illxon  -  Preeidont 

U.  T.  Smith  -  Vice  President 

E,  W,  McDonpld  -  Secretary-Treasurer 

Plreetorat  W.  p,  Snyder 

C.  S.  Smith 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Parkers  Landing,  formerljr  of  Meadrille,  Pennsylrania, 
was  elected  project  superintendent  by   the  board  of  directors,  and  is 


responsible  to  them  alone.  Smith  is  credited  with  starting  the  first 
rural  electric  cooperatiTe  in  Pennaylrenia,  having  been  instrumental  in 
tic  formation  of  the  Northwestern  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
at  Caegertown,  Penmorlrania.  Ho  was  formerly  an  electrical  contractor, 
well  qualified  as  far  as  electrical  Knowledge  is  concerned,  for  the 
position  he  now  holds,  timith  U   one  of  two  highest  paid  electric  cooper- 
rtive  managers  in  Pennsylvania,  receiving  |200  per  month,  plus  a  smell 
allowance  for  mUes  traveled  upon  cooperative  business,  the  tremendous 
aEoiuit  of  labor  required  to  organise  the  project  upon  a  working  b».sis 
is   evidenced  hy   the  36,000  .miles  J?r.  Bmith  drove  to  make  this  project  an 
=  ccon:pli8hed  fact.  'J^is  associati^i  has  several  other  employees  besides 
the  manager.  l"he  secretary  takes  care  of  all  the  correspondence  and 
recording  of  easements.  Later  when  the  project  is  energised,  it  will  be 
her  duty  to  take  care  of  the  bills  as  the-  come  into  the  office.  Four 
riiilit-of-way  men  i^ere  also  employed,  llieir  duty  was  to  obtain  easements 
ft-on,  the  various  landowners  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  lines  across 
ti-e  various  parcels  of  land. 
ConEt^uftt^^n 

The  Gibbs-Hill  Company  of  Ne*-  York  City  wps  retained  as  the  electrical 
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engineering  fi™  in  dzarge  of  mii^^jring  a  propped  pole  route  and  drawing 
mps   of  the  territory.  Ihe  construction  work  is  to  be  done  i^^  ^,^  rmier. 
3..xter  Company,  Incorporated,  Indianai^olis,  Indiana,  v^o  submtted  the 
loTOSt  coiapetent  bid  for  the  job* 

Tae   obstacles  confronting  U.e   organisation  of  thia  cooperr.tive  were 
inr.ny.  The  people  of  this  area  had  petitioned  the  prlTate  electric 
utilities  for  electricity  a  number  of  tii»es,  but  each  time  the  rates 
required  l>y   the  prirate  utility  were  so  high  that  the  farmers  could  not 
afrord  to  pay  then.  However,  as  soon  as  the  cooperative  began  to 
function,  the  West  Penn  Po.er  Company,  .bich  is  supposed  to  serve  this 
territory,  began  to  build  «splte  Unes-  into  the  proposed  .rea  of  the 
coo,.rative.  This  co^pa^y  succeeded  in  erecting  eighty  polea  'oefore  ti.e 
cooperative  could  su^on  the  Public  Utility  Co«..is3ion  to  order  the  TTest 
P.nn  Power  Company  to  -cease  and  desist-  fro.  the  practice,  .ot  .  single 
prospective  customer  along  the  line  under  construction  ^   the  private 
utility  ^s   asked  to  purchase  electricity.  Another  difficulty  presented 
itaclf  to  the  Centr.1  Penn^lvania  Hural  Klectric  Cooperative.  The  Test 
^-  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  ITater  Works  and  ^ectric 
-  '-".^,  demanded  sixteen  ndlls  per  kilowatt  fro.  the  cooperative  for  the 
P'-ch.se  of  ^olesale  power.  The  cooperative  then  filed  a  petition  on 
October  22,  1937  with  the  Public  Utility  Co«nission  to  force  «.e  private 

ity  to  give  a  ^olcsale  rate  of  ten  mills  per  kilowatt.  After  several 
conferences,  the  .oower  co«papy  gave  an  eleven  .ill  per  kilowatt  r.te  to 
^-  cooperative.  This  rate  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  .nd  the 
'fe^t  .enn  Power  Oonpary  asBUred  the  Public  Utility  Uomnission  th.t  the 


'*n,r^4y 
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1.1^  rate  would  be  giren  to  axiy   cooperative  organised  within  its  terri- 


having 


cooi^eratire  had  several  other  elements  to  combat.  Ihile  the  attitudes  of 
the  merchants,  bankers,  and  newspapers  were  favorsble  to  the  project, 
considerable  opposition  developed  froa  the  Kepublican  Party.  This  section 
of  Pennsylvania  is  predominently  Mepubllcan  and  the  opposition  was  keenly 
felt.  Many  opposed  the  project  because  they  feared  it  to  be  a  "brain 
child"  of  the  "New  Deal". 
Policies 

This  cooperative  association  has  established  several  rules  and 
policies  for  its  guidance.  Each  aeober  is  required  to  purchase  one,  and 
only  one,  share  of  five  dollar  stock.  Payment  for  the  stock  may  be 
deferred  until  the  prospective  laeaber  has  signed  a  contract  to  take 
electricity.  Mien  the  aUotted  wiring  loan  is  received  from  IlKA,  the 
cooperative  will  loan  only  a  certain  amount,  as  yet  not  determined  (Warch, 
1938),  to  each  applicant  for  five  years  at  six  percent  per  year.  An 
amortization  policy  has  been  set  up.  Loans  from  the  KE&  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ainiimm  monthly  bill.  If  any  profits  ^^re  made  over  the 
..^ortization  rate,  the  profits  are  to  be  distributed  try  reducing  the  mini. 
■■  montiily  bill.  A  definite  policy  has  been  established  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  monthly  bills.  Althougij  definite  times  have  not  been  set,  it  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  cooperative  to  add  a  penalty  c^iarge  if  the  bill  is 
iiot  ,D«id  within  a  certain  period.  After  another  period  of  time  h^s   elapsed. 


O, 


*^ile  this  rate  difficulty  was  under  consideration,  the  coopprr^tive 
considered  using  current  from  the  municipal  plant  in  Grove  Uity.  but 
was  unable  to  complete  negotiations. 
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probably  two  weeks,  and  the  bill  remains  unpaid,  the  electricity  wUl  be 


disconnected. 


Uses 


Tae  people  in  this  area  plan  to  use  electricity  in  maiy  ways.     After 
electric  ll^ts  hare  been  installed,  tlielr  first  desire  is  for  electric 
pumps  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  drudgeiy  of  eariying  water.     Oheir 
next  desire  is  for  modem  pliaabing  equipment.     Ifeny  of  the  modem  con- 
veniences such  as  a  radio  can  wait  as  far  as  these  people  are  concerned, 
E5  long  -.3  they  can  be  relieved  of  their  heavier  burdens  first. 
General 

II         HI   I  imiiTTii 

•fhis  project,  serving  four  customers  per  mile  of  line,  is  planning 
to  build  its  lines  for  slightly  less  than  51000  per  »ile.  V.e   association 
is  to  own  end   will  instaU  all  aeters  free  of  charge.  Cooperative  loyalty 
is  v.zy  strong  in  this  group,  although  at  first  the  i>eople  were  a  little 
skeptical  because  of  the  newness  of  the  idea.  'The   cooper.^tive  will  pay 
a  g..ne-«l  property  t^x  upon  the  land  owned  *iiere  the  subst^.tion  is  to  be 
constructed.  It  will  also  be  required  to  pay  a  sU.te  membership  Ux   of 
t.n  dollars  for  every  laj  members,  or  fraction  thereof,  and  it  will  be 
re  .^red  to  pay  s  three  percent  federal  kilowatt  Ux   on  tho  oower  purchased, 
T'.is  cocoerative  is  following  a  practice  of  the  private  electric  utilities 
'^no.n  as  -cream  skimming-.  It  is  -iulte  unintentional,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  cooperative.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  project  is  established 
u^n  a   firmer  basis,  the  more  backward  ar^as  of  tli^  territory  are  poing 
to  be  served  electricity  even  though  they  do  not  have  tJiree  customers  per 
ile  of  line. 


tu 
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SuUiran  County  Rural  Mectric  CooperatiTe  Association 

Forksrille^  PeimaylTania 


»• 


The  cooperative  office  building. 


u. 


SULLIVAH  fX>\Smn  KURAL  i!LECTKIC  COOPI2KATI7E  /ASSOCIATION 

Forkavllle,  Pe^magrlTanla 

REA  -  10  -  OP  Pennaylvania  -  12 

Project  -  130  mil««  600  customera 

Lines  in  aoHiran  and  lycoaing  Cauntiea 
Allotment I     $130,000 

20,000  (Generating  Plant)  October  30,  1936 


History 


iy^ 


Bie  Siangan  County  Kural  Electric  Cooperative  Aaaooiation,  the 
am^llest  electric  cooperative  studied,  ie  located  in  the  northeast  central 

rt  of  the  state.  The  project  was  incorporated  on  Itecember  l^f  1936, 
after  many  laonths  of  proaotional  work  upon  the  part  of  t!ie  present  pro- 
ject superintendent*  After  dividing  the  project  into  units  and  forming 
orgauiMtions  within  each,  a  compact  organisation  of  all  the  units  was 
fonned*  Mr,  Francis  ^irquardt,  however,  was  the  intergrating  force 
beliind  the  cooperative,  holding  the  project  together  during  the  days  \*en 
I    it  seemed  impossible  for  the  aroject  ever  to  be  a  success.  FJfost  of  the 
people  served  are  mountain  farmers,  hwt  there  arc  also  included  sevenil 
snail  Tillages  with  eight  or  ten  hcxaes  in  each.  Some  of  these  hamlets 
arc  ITillgrove,  Kstella,  aunk,  Itoeelerville,  Barbours,  and  laienton.  The 
coo;>erative  had  in  April,  193S,  twelve  miles  of  transmission  lines  and 
one  hundred  twenty-five  niles  of  distribution  lines.  One  himdred  cust- 
omers txQ   being  served  electricity  out  of  n  customer  list  of  six  hundred 
persons.  The  two  counties,  Sullivan  and  Lycoming,  parts  of  i?hich  rre 
served  by  the  cooperative,  have  3^8  farms  in  all.  It  has  been  estimated 
th  t  this  cooperative  serves,  roughly,  fourteen  percent  of  all  \n...   ff^rms 


in  both  counties. 


^ed 


The  farms  in  "Uiis  vicinity  are  below  the  average  for  farms  in  Penn* 
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sylranla^  and  in  done  instimces  life  is  rather  primitiTe.  JElectricity  wiH 

have  a  great  social  valtie  to  many  of  these  poor  moimtain  farmers  for  often 

trey  are  isolated  for  months  at  a  time  hy  the  winter ^b  deep  snows • 

Management 

Vae   cooperative  is  governed  "by  a  policy  forming  board  of  directors, 

tiiirte^ti  in  n\»iber,  chosen  annually  bj'-  the  aeiibers  of  the  cooperative* 

Kie  members  of  the  present  board  of  directors  owe  their  positions  to  the 

fact  that  \he   incorporators  become  the  first  board  of  directors  under 

Pennsylvania  law,  llie  directors  receive  ?2.70  for  every  monthly  meeting 

att^^nded,  the  meetings  being  held  the  first  l?ednesday  evening  of  every 

month*  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors! 

Officer SI   Barnard  Marshall,  President 

Frederic  Hogers  -  Vice  president 

Directors t  Lynn  Carpenter 

Bernard  Broschajrt 
T*  C.  Lewis 
Wiester  Peterman 
Blake  Fitdi 
Uarlan  Bunnick 
Hlmer  Maley 
George  Bahl 
William  i^organ 
WilliruB  i^an 

T!.e  project  mrnager,  'Ir*  i^rmcis  *!arquardt,  wss  elected  b>'  the  board 

of  directors  and  is  resoonsible  only  to  them*  Besides  the  manager,  the 

coopt;rative  employes  a  bookkeeper  and  C;  lineman.  These  tiiree,  msm;gcr^ 

bookkeeper,  ^nd  lineman  receive  a  total  salary  of  t250.  Sr,  Marqiaardt  is 


one  oi  the  two  cooperative  managers  in  Pennsylvania  who  is  a  college  grfid- 
^vte  and  has  gained  practical  experience  in  tlie  field  of  electricity,  A 
1' w^  er  rtHE   retained  temporarily  dtiring  tlie  construction  period  by  a 
^  talner  fee  of  S 
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Construction 


Loui»  f .  CLauder  of  ?hiUdelj*ia  wpb  the  electrical  engineer  retained 
by  the  cooperative  to  Bake  maps  of  the  territory  and  to  aurrey  the  most 
feasible  pole  route.  After  coopetitire  bidding  for  the  construction  of 
the  lines,  the  contract  was  atmrded  to  Hess  and  Barton,  Incorporated, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylyania  At   the  p«ek  of  construction,  sixty  local  men 
we-s  employed.  Hone  of  these  men  we.^e  relief  workers.  Ihey  worked  an 
eiibt-hotir  day  and  a  fire  day  week,  the  wages  ranged  froa  forty  cents 
per  liour  for  day  labor  to  ninety  cents  per  hour  for  skilled  workmen. 
l-hese  men  were  all  registered  under  the  Social  Security  let,  Workmen's 
Uorrpensation  Laws,  and  the  Accident  Insurance  Laws. 
Obstacles 

This  cooperative  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Because  of  its 
Sim  11  size,  it  could  not  fight  as  vigorously  pb   could  £  larger  cooper- 
ative. The  nost  serious  obstacle  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  association 
wrs  thr  propaganda  campaign  conducted  by  the  Northern  Penn^lvanie  Power 
Cosp&njr.  Tills  utility  company  spread  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  t!ie 
cooperative  idea  wrs  merely  a  •Mew  Itoel"  scheme  for  government  ownership 
or  V;c   farms  of  the  nation,  the  fermers  were  made  to  believe  tJ-at  their 
ttry.3  would  be  confiscated  if  thejr  joined  the  cooperative.  Another  bit 
of  propnganda  the  power  conpany  put  forth  was  the  idea  that  the  cooper- 
ative was  a  Hutufil  society,  and  as  such  the  mwnbert  would  be  held  indi- 
vifJually  re8,x>nsible  for  the  debts  of  the  ssBOCiation.  The  cooperative 
2ilso  hud   difficulty  obtaining  a  reasonable  frtiolesale  rate  from  th 
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The  SuXliran  County  Kural  islectric  Cooperative  Association  has  set 
up  definite  policiea  and  rules  ly  which  it  is  governed.  Membership  is 
gained  ly  purchasing  e  ^are  of  five  dollar  stock  in  tiie   cooperative . 
Axw  aeaber  Bay  purchase  any  nuaber  of  siisres  he  desires.  »ie  amortization 
uf  the  IttA  loans  is  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  ninifflum  monthly  bill.  If 
tiL-re  are  a^y  profits,  they  *ill  be  distributed  by  r.^cing  tt.e  minimum 
monthly  bill.  Bills  are  not  discounted  for  prompt  peyaent  but  a  .penalty 
cliarge  is  added  after  a  certain  period  of  time  if  th«  bill  remains  unpaid. 
Current  is  disconnected  only  ts  a  last  resort  and  then  only  at  the 
discretion  of  tlie  manager. 
Uses 

Aithou^  the  average  annual  income  of  this  section  is  the  lowest  of 
Bny   of  the  seven  areas  included  in  this  surv^,  the  cooperative  aembrrs 
h.ye  purchased  m^   of  tlie  necessary  minor  appliances,  and  are  bx^rtng  all 
the  larger  appliances  that  they  c-.n  afford.  Of  the  major  appliances,  tl;e 
electric  pump  and  aiik  cooler  are  in  greatest  demand. 
lacteneions 

•fhe  cooperative  lines  we-e  built  entirely  by  contract.  Extensions 
ar'  being  planned  and  will  be  built  by  force  t-ccount. 

General 

The  cooperative  owns  and  installs  all  meters  free  of  charge.  Ninety- 
si::  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  territory  own  their  own  homes,  the 

of  tlie  four  percent  of  tenant  fpnas  or  dxtellings  -re  slso  electri- 
^yinc  them.  The  project,  with  four  customers  per  mile  of  line,  cost  ,T900 
per  mile  to  construct.  The  attitude  of  tlie  different  economic  and  polit- 
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part 


fiiid  bankers  favored  the  idee,  rtiile  only  faint  Batterings  were  heard  from 
ti.e  Hepubliceji  Party.  One  of  tlie  strongest  selling  points  used  in  can- 
vcssine   the  area  for  members  was  the  idea  that  everyone  in  the   area  *ould 
,Ar  tlie  aaioe  rate  for  their  electricity  tlxey  used.  In  Uds  coimaunity,  as 
ill  urectically  aU  rural  coaisunities  in  Pennsylvania,  the  rate  schedule 
for  individufil  customers  varied  according  to  the  cost  of  miles  of  line 
Rhidi  they  hap.^ened  to  be  living  on.  •4;hus,  each  customer,  except  tliose 
on  t/.fe  same  mile  of  line  woiad  be  paying  a  different  pi-ice  for  the  elect- 
ricity- used.  Tfie  board  of  directors  obtained  the  600  et.secents  necessary 
to  construct  the   line,  this  cooperative  is  fortunate  in  having  a  second 
source  of  power  upon  *hich  to  draw.  It  is  o   smll  hydroelectric  plant 
••pable  of  generating  150  to  200  K.Y.A.  on  a  yearly  b^-sis,  located  nt 
Kiili^grove,  near  ForksviUe.  lliis  plant  has  never  failed  to  give  et  least 
four  1  ours  service  daily  except  in  oxtreaely  dry  yeare.  TJds  plant  vlU 
be  u„ea  rs  a  "booster-  —  that  is  to  say,  take  cra-e  of  the  peek  dem.ncl   at 
certrin  hours  in  the  evening.  It  is  pIbo  to  be  used  as  a  "b?  ck  feed"  in 
caBe  of  interruption  of  service  from  the  present  substation,  Tnis  cooper- 
Hive  pays  a  ten  dollar  st^te  aembership  tftx  for  every  1)0  menjbere,  or 
fraction  th.ereof,  a  threo  percent  federal  energy  tax  upon  the  kilowatts 
«••«,  -nd  general  property  Ux  on  the  ground  upon  which  the  substation 
is  huilt 
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The  Claverack  Cooperative  Aesociation 
Towanda^  Perm  fly Ivaaia 


Tne  building  in 

isfhich  th':^  cooper- 
ative is  hoiised* 


Mr.  Jakway,   pro- 
ject manager,    in 
t}ir:  coo  jerative 
office. 


Viev;  of  office 
showing:  mrps  of 
the  territory 
served  by  the 
coo  >erj!tlvt  , 
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THE  CLAVBRACX  RORAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATI?E  kS^QUTim 

Tovanda^  TernkWylymnlm 

REA  -  10  -  OP  Peim^lvani&  -  1^  -  Bradford 

P3rojeet  «  214  allefi  625  custooers 

IdLnae  In  Bradford  County 

Allotments •     #210^000  -  October  20,  1936 

52,000  -  December,  1937 
24,450  -  Auguet  8,  1937  (wiring) 

Wiring  loans  advanced  to  163  individiials* 

The  project  was  increased  to  251  miles  with  700  customers* 

Originally  incorporated  Hoveaber  14f  1936# 

Incorporated  as  a  ncmpi^fit  corpora ti<ai  October  25,  1937* 


!i 


History 


Bradford  County,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  very  fertile  field  for 
rural  electrification,  is  located  in  the  northeast  central  pert  of  Penn- 
sylvania, along  the  Sew  York  State  border  line.  BSany  of  its  inhabitants 
:.re  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry  —  a  very  business-like,  solid,  s\ib- 
stantial  type  of  citizen,  who  when  once  sold  upon  the  cooperative  idem, 
is  intensely  loyal  to  the  project* 

^zen  Clarence  £•  Jakway  read  a  notice  in  the  local  newspaper  announc- 
ing a  rural  electric  meeting  to  be  held  at  Laporte,  Bradford  County,  on 
July  28,  1936,  his  keen  mind  began  to  mull  over  the  notice,  and  he  asked 
hinself  if  electricity  wouldn't  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  rural  areas  of 
the  county.  It  was  not  long  before  his  thooAghts  bejcaiiie  actions.  He 
called  upon  several  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Towanda  whom  he  thought 
mirht  be  interested.  They  were  enthusiastic.  Tfie   result  was  that  Jakway, 
Charles  Patterson,  and  Edward  Peterson  went  to  the  Laporte  meeting  and 
thytre  heard  J.  Warner  Pyles,  REA  field  repiresentative,  explain  the  plan 
in  a  general  way.  Ihe  following  Sunday,  Jakway  went  to  the  Dairymen's 
lieague  Creamery  in  Towanda  and  talked  to  John  K.  Stevens  of  Standing  Stone, 
and  then  went  to  see  Norman  T?liite  of  Mercer  and  C»  B»  ijastabrook  and  son 
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of  South  Hill.  Sterols  was  *sold*'  on  t^e  iden  and  called  a  meeting  in  the 
Standing  Stone  grange  hall  early  in  August.  Jakway  explained  the  plan  at 
the  meeting  at  which  about  fifty  persona  were  preaent.  Since  nothing  else 
was  available,  th^  used  the  back  of  a  large  envelope  to  sign  upon,  signi- 
fying their  intention  of  going  along  with  the  plan. 

The  news  wad  not  long  in  spreading  and  the   people  demanded  more  meet^ 
ings.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  toe  Christian  Church  at  Franklindsle 
where  the  plan  was  received  enthusiastically.  Since  no  contract  had 
arrived  froa  Washington,  the  participants  in  the  meeting  signed  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  without  waiting  for  tiie  printed  forms  to  arrive.  Itany  jnoi*e 
aeetings  were  held  at  different  points  in  the  territory,  and  everywhere 
the  plan  was  applauded.  At  each  of  the  meetings  three  to  five  volunteers 
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ere  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  rest  of  the  coBHnunity  to 


get  signers  for  electric  current.  In  a  veiy  short  time,  these  committees 
hrid  the  signatures  of  65<  people.  Then  came  a  general  meeting:  in  the 
Court  Ho\JU3e  in  Towmda,  with  Kmest  Collins,  ^  field  representative  of 
irj,  as  the  speaker.  The  survey  sheets  from  T^ashington  were  provided, 
esch  prospective  cuetcraer  signifying  on  these  what  he  probably  would  do 
wita  electricity  were  it  made  available  to  him,  and  among  other  things, 
agreeing  to  {^rant  an  easement  or  right-of-way  across  his  lands  upon  which 
the  pole  line  was  to  be  built,  providing  the  proper  sirrroTtgeinents  were 
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^de  to  receive  a  loan  from  the  RtA.  The  different  committees  whicJi  !iad 


been  wortdng  up  to  this  time  had  been  busy  only  in  their  respective  town- 
ships. After  the  townships  had  been  completely  surveyed,  the  people  in 
tiiese  subdivisions  held  an  election  and  picked  three  of  their  number  as 
^-^   committee  to  act  in  their  behalf.  Ihese  committees  from  each  township 
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met  and  elected  h^   permanent  bo&i*d  of  officers  ^nd  director  a*  At  the  saiae 

tise,  the  naiae  ClaTearack  Cooperative  Aeaociation  was  decided  upon*  this 

name  was  the  name  of  en  old  township  from  whidlx  a  large  section  of  central 

Bradford  County  Lad  been  tak^i  aaiQr  years  preriouely*  tlie  Board  of 

Directors  elected  ia  as  follows! 

Officers  t  ^.   !»♦  Patterson  -  President 

lioss  H«  Siller  -  ^cratary 
Glenn  C.  Allen  -  Treasiirer 


Directors t 


KoUin  H.  KLeir 
Bert  Allis 
Paul  Gillette 
Harlan  Schoonover 
Ray  Yard 
John  Doane 
A.  3«  Cox 
Bryan  Cooper 
Smith  Van  Cise 
Judson  Bsiley 


The   founder  of  the  morament,  ?^r*  Jeknay,   was  elected  manager  by  the 
bo:rd  of  directors  and  is  responsible  only  to  them*  Tlie   first  thing  he 
w:  s  instructed  to  do  was  to  make  a  map  of  the  territory  showing  the 
locations  of  the  prospectire  customers,  cstiBwiting  the  ntunbcr  of  miles 
of  line  necessary,  and  to  presmit  this  to  t/ie  UtA   in  ftashington,  applying 
forapUy  for  a  construction  loan.  Tliis  information  was  sent  out  on 


^ 
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ctober  2,   1936.  ^ien  a  week  passed  without  a  reply,  Washington  was 


called  ly  telephone  and  arrnngements  were  made  for  a  meeting  with  Rl  A 
officials  there  on  October  18.  A  meeting  of  all  those  interested  was 
celled  ct   Towanda,  and  rolunteers  were  asked  to  donate  their  time,  expenses, 
and  automobiles  to  go  to  the  national  ca^)ital  to  see  if  Vie   matter  couldnH 
^   /lUrried  along.  Twenty-six  responded,  x^ie  delegates  were  graciously 
received  by  the  REA  in  Hashington*  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  the  RKA 
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annouaced  a  loan  of  $210^000  allocated  to  btiild  2H  miles  of  rural  elect- 
rlc  lines,  ^rom  this  point  <m  things  oared  rapidly.  Great  assistance 
was  given  to  tJie  project  by  the  naticmal  administrator,  John  !•  Carwody, 
who  was  horn  near  Yowanda* 

L»  T.  Klauder  of  Philadeliiiie  was  eaployed  as  the  consulting  elect- 
rical engineer,  his  duties  consisting  of  l«^^ing  out  a  coaaplete  modem 
electrical  distribution  ^st^a  througjiout  the  area,  fhe  law  firm  of 
Lilley  and  Wilson  of  towanda  was  chosen  to  gtdde  the  new  enterprise  in 
all  legal  matters,  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Towanda  was  cdiosen  to 
be  the  depository  for  all  the  coopert^tive  ooney.  All  of  these  steps  had 
to  have  the  approval  of  HJtkm     With  the  aonqr  available  for  lines  and  a 
tentative  idea  f'S  to  where  they  would  be  built^  it  became  necessary  to 
get  the  easements  or  ri^ts-of-way  from  the   local  people  upon  whose  land 
the  lines  were  to  be  built.  Aftar  a  suitable  right-of-way  had  been 
approved  by  l^asliington,  the  coo.;)er?tive  &£,T.in  fell  b?ick  to  the  orlfrinal 
conmittces  in  the  various  townshJLps*  Bjr  getting  e^ieements  in  this  manner, 
the  task  was  acccMupllshed  in  Uie  record  breaking  time  of  two  weeks.  Tlie 
iioxt  step  was  to  get  someone  to  build  the  lines.  It  isas  tcie  duty  of  tlie 
electrical  enginef^r  to  figure  out  the  nurfiber  of  poles,  v-rioue  si^es  of 
viro  necessary,  switching  devices,  subs t'^^ti one,  and  all  ot>ier  «  ipurten&nces 
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ecossary  for  construction.  1^*13  was  written  up  in  specification  form  and 


^iibiitted  to  the  various  electrical  contractors  for  competitive  bidding. 
Hess  and  Bfrton,  Incorporated,  Pittsburgh,  was  awarded  the  contract  on 
TaiiUary  17,  1937.  t^ie  first  pole  was  set  in  April,  1937,  and  part  of  the 
Hue  was  energised  in  October,  1937.  ^_______ 


44«  Much  of  this  history  was  obtained  from  IRie  Daily  Review  for  Hovember 
27,  1937.  This  is  p.  ne^/spaper  published  daily  in  Towanda,  Penns^^l- 
vania. 
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Seed 


This  area  is  a  rich  field  for  electricity.  -Rie  people  liave  petitioned 
the  power  utility  several  times  for  electric  service,  but  the  ratea  asked 
were  always  prohibitive.  The  great  need  was  for  water  syaUmB   aa  ninety- 
five  percent  of  tlie  people  were  without  running  wster. 


"anarement 


?fr.  Jakm^y,  the  manager  of  the  project,  wea  trained  in  telephone 
and  telegraph  engineering.  He  receives  a  oalfiy  of  SlOO  per  month,  plus 
f  fifty  dollar  per  month  allo%«nce  for  his  autoiQobile.  Tl^.e   cooperstive 
eranlqyes  a  bookkeeper  1^0  receives  «  monthly  solaiy  of  flOO.  Tae   cooper- 
i'tive  also  employes  two  r^eter  re^^ders  who  trork  uoon  e  comtnission  besis. 
l?,ey  receive  7.5.;^  for  every  meter  they  re^d,  plus  five  cents  If  they 
collect  the  bill  on  the   seme  visit.  T.e   cooperative  employes  one  skU- 
led  linemen  to  keep  t^e  lines  in  good  Forkinc  condition. 
Cuzistruction 


i^ghty  local  men  nere  hir€,-d  to  build  tv.e  lines.  !Tone  cf  the  men  used. 
»«re  relief  workers,  Hie  wg^s   paiJ  wnro  f.t;  follows: 

AOf   per  hour  for  day   l{>bor. 

55i  to  b5(t   per  hour  for  semi-skilled  labor. 

75/  to  Q?-*  per  hour  for  skilled  Ifhor. 

These  -nen  co:a.,leted  T^O  ..ul  34/IOO  rdle.^^  In  one  ye.->r,  working.;  tn   eifcht 
hour  day  and  ,•:  forty  -.our  veek. 
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iiilstMiles 


Vv3  Clavei-ack  Coo >je  rt^ tive  Association  had  8oVf>-al  obstr.clt.s  to  over- 
co;^e.     T.-0  ir.different  attitude  die.layod  ^  tlte  Uvmcers,   r.erch.nts,  «nd 
new3ptv3erh  w,.s  felt  Jceenlr.     Anoth-r  :>b.;t,^cle  to  surmount  v.^s  tlie  fear  that 
t^f-  coopftTOtive  V.-;  3  a  rautu-.l  society  in  wfiic'    e«c'>  .,.ernb€:r  -nj   J  eld  indi- 
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viduaU;/  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  association*  A  third  obstacle 
to  overcome  was  the  propaganda  c&mpaign  conducted  hy   the  Nortiiem  ?m:ai^ 
sjlvania  Power  tJompany.  this  power  company  told  the  people  thrt  th^ 
were  signing  away  their  property  for  twentj'^  years  if  tliey  joined  the 
coooerative.  il^ey  al;ao  told  Wie  people  that  this  was  just  a  echene  by 
which  the  government  would  confiscate  trieir  property* 
Policies 

this  cooperative  Vias  set  up  definite  policies  and  rxiles  which  govern 
its  actions.  All  customers  must  be  raembere  of  the  cooperative*  To 
become  a  member  each  must  purchase  one,  ami  only  one,  share  of  five  dol- 
la.r  stock*  Two  loans  have  been   received  for  wirin^t^  purposes  thus  far* 
One  was  for  |1,718,  while  the  oth-r  Wc.s  for  |1,650,  i^uvkin^,  a  total  of 
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3,363.     The  cooperative  establishes  the  price  whicii  the  masber  is  to  pay 


an  electrical  contractor  for  wiring/  his  buildings*     Tlie  association  then 
lends  the  jaacmber  eighty  percent  of  the  cost  up  to  a  certain  liiziit# 


Uses 


After  the  installation  of  lights,  waaliing  ii\achines,  find  irons,  the 
appliances  most  in  demand  ltq   the  electric  pump,  the  electric  milker  and 
cooler,  and  electric  refrigerator. 
R-tes 

*rhe  power  used  bj^  the  Claverack  Cooperative  Association  is  purchased 
for  resale  from  the  Northern  Pennsylvania  Power  Coapany,  a  subsidiary'  of 
the  Associated  ttas  and  Electric  CSompany.  The  cooperative  pays  the  power 
corapar^jr  on  a  deniand  and  sliding  scale*  Ten  mills  are  ch^  rged  for  the  first 
fifty  kilowatts  purchased,  plus  a  fl*2.S  demand  charge*  All  kilomtts  pur- 
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chased  thereafter  cost  el^t  ollls*  the  ratee  which  the  eooperatlre 

charges  its  i&embers  are  as  follows  t 

f3*25  adnifflum  aonthly  bill  allowing  40  kwfa* 
mOA5   per  kwh  •*  next  40  ki^* 
•0225  per  kwh  -  next  120  kwh. 

#015  per  kiribi  excess  (except  when  an  electric  water 

heater  is  in  use*} 

Special  rates  are  diarged  i^ere  an  electric  range  hes  been  installed,  to 

eighteen  dollar  minimum  charge  has  been  established  for  ohurdies,  schools, 

grange  halls,  etc.  there  is  no  discount  for  prompt  payment  of  bills,  but 

there  is  a  five  percent  penalty  charge  added  if  the  bill  is  not  paid  ten 

days  after  billing.  If  the  bill  remeins  unpaid  for  sixty  days,  the  power 

is  disconnected. 

General 


The  cooperative  owns  and   installs  all  meters  free  of  charge.  Hie 
rjTiortisation  of  the  loans  from  trie  government  is  orovided  for  in  the  mini- 
iuUiTi  monthly  bill,  the  oroject  which  cost  ^50   per  mile  of  line  to  build, 
has  3 •4-  customers  per  mile.  There  is  practically  no  tenant  farming  as 
iiinGty-eight  percent  of  the  oeiabers  own  their  own  farms  or  rural  dwellings. 
The  cooperative  pays  three  taxes  i  a  general  property  tax  on  the  land  upon 
which  the  two  substations  are  built,  a  ten  dollar  strte  lenbership  tax  for 
e:  ch  100  members,  or  fraction  thereof,  mid  a  tliree  percent  federal  tax 
upon  Kilowatts  purchased. 
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CHAPTER  in 


SOMMAKI  AHD  (XHiCUJSION 


The  ilural  ilecfcriflcation  Adtoinietretion  has  been  confronted  with 
many  difficulties #  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing easements  or  rlgjits-of-wcy  necessary  to  construct  the  lines •  the 
private  utilities  for  the  most  part  used  the  hi^ways  and  ©re  not  retjuired 
to  obtain  easements  fro©  the  abutting  property  o^fnerBm     the  power 
utilities  also  possess  the  right  of  eminent  doiaain*  The  cooperatives 
present  a  different  problem,  More  eas^aents  are  necessary  because  a  large 
niileage  of  line  goes  across  private  lands*  Often  easements  are  required 
from  abutting  property  owners  alrnip  highways*  Kone  of  the  cooperatives 
possess  the  ri^t  of  eminent  doiacin* 

A  second  difficulty  almost  every  HEA  project  encountered  is  the  prop- 
agfinda  caiapaigns  conducted  by  the  -private  power  utilities  against  cooper- 
ative undertakings* 

The  private  electric  utilities  also  have  found  another  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  tiie  cooperatives,  this  is  the  practice  known  es  "spite 
lines'**  The  private  utility^  as  soon  as  it  hears  of  the  formi»tion  of  a 
cooperative  project,  immediately  btiilds  lines  into  the  cooperative^ a  pro- 
posed territory,  or  uses  tactics  icno?/n  as  "blocking**  Qt  thi^  second 
type,  the  aethod  is  to  preempt  strategic  right-of-way,  making  it  impossible 
or  the  project  to  get  through  to  serve  prospective  customers  further  on* 
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^5.     Report  2L  Hural  Kleetrificatio»  AdalPLlstratlop.  1937,  pp  36-37. 
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A  fourth  obstacle,  iihich  haa  retardad  the  progrwa  of  the  Kural  jSleot-. 
riflcation  Adainistratlon,  h«s  been  the  dlffic\aty  of  obtaining  reasonable 
wholesale  rate*.  Wen   t?io  cooperatlTes  were  first  formed  wholesale  retea 
as  high  as  two  and  o«e-4ialf  and  three  cents  were  asked.  These  were  later 

f 
I 

reduced  until  at  the  prescmt  time,  the  average  rate  for  all  the  projects 
in  the  coxmtry  is  1.25^  per  kilowatt. 

the   most  keenly  felt  obstf-cle  in  the  path  of  rurel  electric  cooper- 
atives has  been  the  absence  in  most  states  of  statutes  pemltting  the 
forffiation  of  cooperatives  or  extensions  of  municipal  lines  beyond  the 
city  limits.  Although  eiphty-five  percent  of  the  projects  established 
under  the  JttA  program  are  cooperative  undertakings,  only  eighteen  stete 
legislatures  have  met  the  growing  demand  for  progressive  cooperptive  legis- 
lation. Existing  FjTlculture  cooperative  statutes  have  servet^  in  about 
hjlf  of  the  states.  Other  states  do  not  have  cooper=r.  tlve  stf.tutes  pt  k11, 
while  utill  others  f  re  St.- tutes  thet  date  back  tn  thf^  1880»s  md  have 
liaiti-tlona  i^hich  urevent  their  use  for  electric  oooperetive  purposes.''*^ 

TOio  shall  regulate  the  nonprofit  corporations  or  cooperatives  is 
toother  probl^.  the  stftee  have  been  divided  as  to  who  shrll  yave  Juris- 
diction over  t>:e  rural  electric  cooperatives  within  tLeir  boundaries.  Vne 
tluctric  cooperatives  establislied  in  Alebaoa,  /j-isona,  Plorida,  Idaho, 
Horth  IMkota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  lyoming  are  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  PubUc  Service  Commission,  or  its  equivalent 
i^!^tsoever.  The  cooperatives  located  in  Georgia,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  ajid 
<  iaconsin  do  not  come  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service  CcjsniBis- 
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/.6.  Ibid.,  pp  33-3i4. 
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fostering 


following 


«.«»^,  »„  H„p«.,„.  ,„  ,„^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
»Uh.  in  four  ^u..  r^  ^„«„  „„^„,,„.  .^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
UUUU...  .n.  .„  „,,,^  ,„  th.  „«  ™x.  «^  regulation.  un.er  tho 
^Uc  «.mc,  Co.l..lon..  Jurl«Uo«„n  as  „s  ,U  .l«trlc  utUltle.  In 
t).  =Uto,.  tte,e  .fte,  are  .an....  KentucK^.  ^.^j^  .^  ,j^^^_ 
■r.e  ^ue  Seme  Co«l„lon.  of  ittchig«>.  «nne«t.,  I^tana.  ^^,^. 
:.or«,  ■^.ota.  and  Oregon  ,a„  Jurl.4ictto„  o.er  electric  cooperetl...  In 

these  fftates  to  the  ext^nf  r.f  »^^4.^ 

tiie  extent  o.  setting  up  regulation,  regerding  construct- 
ion standards,  etc.  Kour  ststes.  Arkansaa  Tr,^<-«   r 

BB,  iirzansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  SteBeachu^ 

setts  have  exempted  their  rural  •i«.^.*-4- 

rural  electric  cooperatlres  from  the  Jurisdiction 

of  the  Public  Serrice  Coranissions  excent  th<,f  tv,  ,    *  . 

j.«»ns  except  that  th^  must  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  conrenience  and  oublic  ne-esaif-o-  r^m   4.u  ^  ^  . 

.   xac  ne.essity  from  that  bo<ty.  The   rursi  elect- 
ric cooperatires  are  under  th^  ji«+^. -t*   * 

unaer  the  authority  of  an  agency  other  than  the 

Public  Service  Coaaiasions  in  Louisiana  and  Ven^ont/^ 

^   criticises  hare  been  levied  a.ainat  the  ^1   ^ectrification 
Acl^inistration.  One  is  that  the  ^.  Has  been  too  heavy^.ed  with  ^he 
-U  -tual  telephone  lines  of  the  c<^try.     ^ere  are  approximately 
^.000  telephone  ^.te..  i.  the  United  States,  36,000  of  the„  being  «utual 
conpanies.  A  ^^  ^,^„  ^  ^  characterised  as  one  -which  gives  .or... 
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one  a  few  dollars  a  aoath  to  operate  a  mail-order  s^t^   board  aerrice 
tro^   the  larger  compa4jr  in  t^e  sa..e  general  area..^  The  arrstea.  are  not 
expertly  buUt.  Their  line,  are  hung  fro»  tree.,  run  along  fence  .«>at., 
and  are  placed  upon  ax^thing  which  will  bear  their  weight.  Because  of 
their  construction  they  ere  i^proper]^  grounded.  «hen  the  lines  of  the 
cooperatlre  co«e  along  the  stronger  current  coapletelor  drowns  out  the 
weaker  currant  of  the  telephone  line,  ».4.in,:  a  steady  hu.  in  the  telephone 
reoeirer.  these  mutuals  are  d^^^anding  funds  fron:  the  Rea   to  metalici^e 
their  lines  to  present  the  interruption  of  serrice.  The  case  is  pending 
in  court  now* 

other  criticisms  leried  at  KEA  clai«  that  the  organisation  increases 
execuUre  power,  »a]cine  the  Administrator  almost  a  dictator  responsible 
only  to  the  President.  «.e  KM,  it  is  charged,  reduces  state  authority. 
"■mro-ogh  control  over  loans,  f^^  r^,   influence  retail  .^d  «1.oles.le  power 
r-.  t.s  and  tl^us  diminish  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  st..tes  acting 
taroueh  their  legislatures  and  utility  commissions.  Likewise,  through 
sti.olations  .3  to  the  type  of  construction  acceptable,  .  similar  result 
m   ensue."    thet  m  adversely  affects  private  business  has  also  been 
«h^eed.  Some  fea.  that  this  is  but  e   beginning;  of  government  ownership 
or  the  power  industzy  in  this  country. 

l^atever  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  or  the  criticises  levied 
^.ninst  it,  KWi  has  done  a  good  job.  No  one  can  estimate  the  economic 
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XZr,  No.  9,  April  28,  I938,        523,  ^"'' 

^r'A^rlLnT^ffft^  Administration  of  uural  iiectrification- 
g^^g^  £2liMSSi  ^Siaasa  Hgview,  mi,  Deoe«ber.  1937, 
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and  aodel  value  »hidh  will  be  occasioned  by  its  intru»l<m  in  the  rtxr&l 

electric  field,  When  HfcA  was  eatabliahed  in  1935  onljr  10.9  percent  of  the 
fanners  and  rural  dwellers  had  electricity.  Today  eighteen  percent  ;uive 
that  aerrice.  During  its  three  years  in  existence,  KEA  has  built  af^rox- 
ifflately  85,000  ailes  of  rural  lines  and  has  reai&ed  300,000  customers.^ 
Tiie  7A3f95A.  rural  customers  served  in  1935  have  increased  to  well  over  a 
million.  Private  utilities  also  li&ve  increased  tl-.eir  rural  electric 
line  mileage  under  the  impetus  of  the  HM  program. 

Kural  electrification  has  progressed  awre  rapidly  in  Painsylvanis 
in  the  last  three  ye«rs  then  at  any  other  time  in  its  history,  there  were 
in  operation  in  1915,  15,000  miles  of  rural  line  serving  between  A5,000 
and  50,000  farms  find  150,000  suburban  areas.  i3et*een  1927  and  1935,  only 
8,92-4  miles  of  mrtil   lines  were  built. ^-^  Between  January  fend  October, 
1935,  975  milts  of  line  were  built  with  t3ic  totcl  for  the  year  expected 
to  reacli  1100.  Tne   cost  of  this  line  per  mile   was  "1,590.5^  This  was 
ohe  rural  electrification  record  of  the  private  power  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania prior  to  iiEA. 

In  the  two  yeiirs  the  Kurul  JtlectrificaUon  Prograa  has  been  at  work 
in  Penn^lvania,  it  )ias  built,  or  Rill  Imvo  built,  by  the  end  of  1938, 
::,191  miles  of  rural  electric  lines  to  serve  approximately  8,000   strictly 
rural  custoaers.  Tuese  lines  cost  less  tlian  51,000  per  mile  to  build. 
If  More  money  were  sva liable,  rural  electrification  would  proceed  at  even 


a 


faster  rate  than  it  has  now. 
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Hynn,  ap.  cit*,  ?  46. 

SffiSi.  Klectrification  Hews.  I,  Ho.  2,  October,  1935,  p  16. 

Ibl4».  p  16. 
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i 

In  light  of  the  facts  presented,  the  Iftrrel  lElectrif icatlon  Adrainle- 
tratlon  Is  performing  a  task  idildhi  will  be  of  great  social  and  econ<wiic 
significance^     Never  before  hae  the  fanaer  had  etieh  an  opportimlty  to 
obtain  electricity  at  a  price  whi<di  he  can  ^ifford  to  pay  as  he  has  todigr* 
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